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IN GREAT NEED OF INCREASED : SUPPORT. 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL. 


WEST STRAND, W.C. 
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President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 
Treasurers—J. B. MARTIN, Esq., anp GEORGE J. DRUMMOND, Esa. 
Secretary—ARTHUR E. READE, Esq. 


Tus Hospital, bordering on its north side a large district thickly inhabited by the working poor, 
and having on its south side the Strand crowded from early morn till late night with an amazing 
vehicular traffic, treats annually over ; 


. 20,000 SICK AND INJURED PATIENTS. 
Last year nearly 2,000 In-Patients and over 21,000 Out-Patients were relieved. 
The Expenpirure was £15,421; whilst the Income, from all sources, was 
only £8,948. 


THE GOVERNORS EARNESTLY PLEAD FOR CONTRIBUTIONS. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thankfully received by the Bankers, 
Messrs. Drummonp, 49, Charing Cross; Messrs. Coutts, 59, Strand; Messrs. Hoare, 37, Fleet 
Street; or by the Secretary, at the Hospital. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I give ana bequeath to Cuartne Cross Hospita, London, for the use of that Charity, the 


sum of pounds sterling, to be paid, free of legacy duty, out of my personal estate, as 
soon after my decease as may be possible. 


NORTH LONDON 


HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION 
AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 
Mount Vernon, Hampstead, and Tottenham Court Road, W. 


Founded 1860. 
ESTABLISHED FOR THE RECEPTION OF PATIENTS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE KINGDOM. 


Treasurer—ALFRED HOARE, Esq., 37, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Chairman—BENJAMIN A. LYON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—TueE Ricut Hon. Lorp ROBARTES. 


There is no disease the ravages of which extend to a greater degree amongst the people of the United Kingdom 
than Consumption, and the whole community must be interested in alleviating the sufferings of those who 
have been so unfortunate as to contract this disease. 


214,000 Patients have been relieved since the foundation of the Charity. 
Out-Patients are treated at the Branch in Tottenham Court Road. 
/n-Patients are provided for in the Building at Hampstead. 
2,900 Out-Patients 

872 In-Patients i treated last year. 


The Charity has no Endowment whatever, and is entirely supported by VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Funds are urgently needed to meet Current Expenses, and more especially to enable the Committee 
to build the Central Block (towards which they have subscribed £2,000) which will accom- 
modate 30 extra Patients. 

Donors of Ten Guineas in one or two payments shall be entitled to recommend one In-Patient. 

Life Nomination to Bed, £315. 


The following is an extract from an Appeal made by Mr. J. D. Atuicrort, F.R.A.S., who presided at the 
Anniversary Festival Dinner, held at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, S.W., on Wednesday, April 10th, 1889 :— 

**I know the Institution to be excellently managed, thereby taxing to the utmost the capacity of the present 

. and to be doing a vast amount of good work, not only | building, and the demand for admission being very 

in the Metropolis, but for all parts of the United King- | keen, the necessity of enlarging the Hospital has be- 

dom. By re-arranging the interior of the Hospital the | come most urgent. It is with every contidence that I re- 

Committee have increased the number of beds to 50, | commend this Charity fora share in your benevolence.” 


Contributions will be thankfully received at the Office, 216, Tottenham Court Road, W., by the 
Secretary, LIONEL F. HILL, M.A. 
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OUR RIGHTS AND PROSPECTS IN AFRICA. 


Bruce, Mungo Park, Denham, Clapperton, Tuckey Gordon Cum- 
ming, Moffatt, Livingstone, Landor, and others from these little 
islands of the Northern Seas, have become fascinated by the 
mysteries of Africa. Some have laid down their lives while still 
seeking to solve them, some have returned to tell of what they have 
seen, and long to again return and work at the many problems, 
moral, social, and geographical, comprised in the word Africa. 

From the days of Queen Elizabeth our sailors and explorers 
have visited the coast of Africa, and contested for superiority with 
Brandenburghers, Hollanders, Portuguese, and hardy seamen from 
Dieppe and other of the northern French ports. Dotted along the 
Guinea Coast and elsewhere may be seen the forts of merchant 
adventurers, some in ruins and some shorn of their fair propor- 
tions, serving as police-stations and prisons; in some places only 
rumour tells where these strongholds once stood. 

Places where Ruyter and De Witt fought, sometimes as allies of 
our own sailors and sometimes as their foes, are now insignificant 
villages, whose names are almost unknown. Stories are still 
extant of how, all their shot being spent, sturdy governors of these 
forts used the gold they had stored as missiles, and fired it upon 
their foes ; and, when this was expended, of their opening their gates 
to allow the enemy to enter and bear them company, when some 
daring spirit fired the magazine, and involved all in one common 
death. 

Many a romance might be woven out of these old-world stories, 
but one common sin would blot and blur them all. All African 
merchant adventurers, up to the latter half of last century, were 
slave-traders and slave-owners. The moral sense of Europe had 
not then been awakened to the enormity of the offence. One thing 
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with regard to the participation of English merchants and sailors 
in the slave trade must be remarked, and that is the humanity 
which was insisted upon in the orders of the former and scrupu- 
lously carried out by the latter. The horrors which occurred 
during the middle passage on board the over-crowded vessels of 
other nationalities, and which seem to be repeated now-a-days in the 
transport of Krooboys to the Congo, could never happen upon the 
Bristol or Liverpool trader, which, making the round voyage, as it 
was then termed, from England to the West Coast, and then to the 
West Indies or our American Colonies, carried slaves across the 
seas to supply the planters with the labour they needed to raise the 
sugar and tobacco which formed the homeward freight of these 
vessels. In this I am not speaking from hearsay, but from actual 
study and examination of the documents on which [ base this 
statement. 

The Napoleonic Wars, and when they ceased, the development of 
trade and colonization in other directions, in the Americas, in 
Australasia, and the East Indies and China, the discovery of gold, 
first in California and then in Australia, these and other causes 
long prevented that attention being turned to Africa which her 
natural wealth and capabilities demanded. Exaggerated ideas of 
the unhealthiness of the whole continent, based upon the rates of 
mortality at exceptionally unfavourable places where white resi- 
dents lived without any hygienic provision whatever, and at a time 
when medical science was not so advanced as it is now, frightened 
people from Africa. In fact, the treatment of fevers fifty years ago 
caused more deaths than the fevers themselves. Now, however, all 
this is changed ; quinine and rational procedure have robbed even 
the most unhealthy parts of Africa of much of their terror, while 
the journeys that have been made in various parts of the interior 
have proved that the old saying, ‘‘ Sweetest nut hath coarsest rind,” 
is true about Africa. 

Another great cause why Africa has been so long a temra incognita 
to the civilized world is the formation of her coasts, which provide 
comparatively few commodious harbours for the shipping of the 
world, while her great rivers} are for the most part obstructed 


' by bars at their mouths, and rapids and cataracts on their upper 


waters. Exploration and examination of the coast have provided 
harbours, and the modern shipbuilder—notably Mr. Yarrow—has 
produced steamers for inland navigation drawing but a few inches 
of water, which can be easily taken to pieces for transport when 
obstacles occur, and as easily put together again when these 
obstacles have been passed. 

Of old the Nile was the only great highway into Africa, but not- 
withstanding all the stories of Herodotus, and of other ancient 
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geographers and historians, nothing was known of its upper course 
or its sources until Bruce discovered the fountains of the Blue 
Nile in the mountains of Abyssinia, and Speke and Grant traced 
the downward course of the great river from its loftiest reservoir, 
the Victoria Nyanza. Now Mr. Stanley has followed up the last 
unknown branch from the Albert Nyanza to the Albert Victor 
Nyanza, and the question of all time has been fully solved. 
Missionaries of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries indeed 
laboured in Africa, and the Kingdom of the Congo was at one 
time, at all events, nominally a Christian State, and Sena and 
Tete on the Zambesi were once far more prosperous and truly 
civilized than they are now. Along the eastern seaboard traces of 
the occupation of the Portuguese may be found far north of the 
portions they at present claim, at Kilwa, Zanzibar, Pemba, Mom- 
basa, Lamoo, Brava, Marka, and Magadoxo. In about 1770 the 
Imaum of Muscat possessed himself. actually of the coast and 
islands as far south as Cape Delgado, thus winning back for Arabs 
what had been theirs before the days of Vasco de Gama or Bar- 
tolomeo Diaz. Long before this the Portuguese sovereignty here 
had ceased to be more than nominal. Ibn Batutah, in his Peri- 
plus, told us of the trade and prosperity of many of the East 
African ports ; and even now, in the houses of some of the old Arab 
or Suahili families, stores of most precious china and porcelain are 
to be found, showing that they had eommunications with those 
who traded to far Cathay, and even mysterious Japan. As in the 
part of the coast nominally under rule of the Sultan of Zanzibar 
we find visible traces of the time of Portuguese possession, so 
farther south, in many of the names we can see how far at one 
time the Arab or Suahili influence extended. Quilimane, which 
is properly pronounced Kilimani, is composed of kilima, “ hill,” and 
the locative affix ni, and means ‘“ by or near the hill”; Inhambane 
is Nyumbani, composed of nywmba, “ house,” and the same locative 
affix, and means ‘“‘ by or near the house.”’ Similar instances could 
be multiplied. Along this vast stretch of coast, from times of which 
we have no record, the population has been Semiticized, both by 
intercourse with the Arab traders, and by successive waves of 
Arab immigration, these immigrations being of those who had 
been worsted in some tribal war in distant Oman, of those who, 
clinging to Paganism when Mahommedanism had become the pre- 
vailing religion in their native country, sought to follow their 
ancient faith in a new country, and of those who in more recent 
times were regarded as heretics to El Islam. The traditions of 
the foundation of some of the towns, notably at Kilwa and Brava, 
are still preserved, but obscurity shrouds the greater portion. The 
ivory of Solomon and much of his gold came from Africa, some 
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spices also, and perhaps precious stones, though the peacocks, 
apes, and larger proportion of the gems and spices came from 
Ceylon, and by trade with the Chinese from the farther east. 
Aden was then a great emporium (even in the days of Ibn Batutah, 
he tells us, it was like a garden), and the navies of Solomon and 
Hiram, most probably composed of ships like some of the dhows 
we now see on the African coast, could with the monsoons easily 
make their way to and from both Ceylon and Zanzibar. Indeed, 
judging from the presents of the Queen of Sheba, it would seem 
much more probable that she was the Queen of a Semitic nation 
established somewhere on the coast of Africa well to the south of 
the line, than that she was, as is generally supposed, Queen of 
Abyssinia. 

The Semitic races not having the colour and race prejudices of 
the Teutonic branch of the Aryans, and being polygamous, 
married African women, and in a few generations became black in 
colour, and also, to a great measure, adopted the language and 
habits of their maternal rather than of their paternal ancestors. 
As fresh arrivals of men of pure Arab blood took place, these 
Semiticized negroids retired farther and farther into the interior, 
and in time lost all knowledge of their Semitic origin ; but it is not 
hazarding too much to venture a hint that the marked superiority 
of the Kaffirs and similar tribes over their neighbours is mainly 
due to the infusion of Arab blood in their veins. Wasuahili and 
Wamerima at the present hour show how the process of mis- 
cegenation is still going on. A similar process has occurred 
on the Zambesi, where the extraordinary tenure by which the 
prazas on the banks of the river are held (viz. by and through 
the female line, the holder being obliged to be resident) has led to 
the existence of a breed of half-castes. Some of these, notably the 
Pereiras, have practically become barbarians, while those who are 
still nominally Christians are but little better either in morality or 
in honesty. Another strain may be traced in Eastern Africa, viz. 
the Malay,'which is so evident in the great island of Madagascar. 
Curiously, although vast numbers of Indians come to Africa as 
‘traders, they have done nothing to impress their mark on the 
permanent population; foreigners they are and foreigners they 
remain, and, in most cases, return to their native countries when 
they have amassed the fortune, the hope of which induced them to 
brave the horrors of the black water. Possibly, being Aryans, 
miscegenation between them and the negroes is never likely to be 
common. At the Cape we find Furopeans of pure blood, both 
Dutch and Anglo-Saxon, and varying degrees of mixture between 
the former and the natives. The Bastaards and the Griquas have 
developed a new and distinct type; and even in those of the 
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Boers, in whose veins there is not a drop of black blood, long 
residence of their families in the country has caused certain 
features to be distinctive of the true Afrikander. 

On the West Coast there are a few mulattoes and other shades of 
mixture between white and black; but, except in the Portuguese 
and near the old Dutch settlements, they are very few indeed ; and 
even there, though of a distinct type at present, they are rapidly 
becoming absorbed. 

In Northern Africa we have the Berbers and the descendants of 
many waves of pre-historic Semitic immigration, through the whole 
of which certain persistent types, as the Fellaheen in Egypt, have 
preserved their distinguishing racial features, while to the south 
of the Sahara we have in the greater Soudan a number of Moslem 
States, of which the inhabitants are Semitic negroids, but who are 
succeeded by true negroes when the regions of tropical rains and 
dense forests are reached. Even in those parts of Africa where free 
immigration can have little to do with variation of type, we find it 
occurring largely even among the inhabitants of the same areas ; 
but this may be ascribed to the universal prevalence of the slave 
trade, which causes people to be sold from village to village, and 
frequently to end their lives in places far remote from the land of 
their birth. Warlike tribes, which make, but are not made, slaves, 
are, as regards the upper classes. far more permanent in type 
than the weaker races which are preyed upon, and we also find 
that the chiefs and their families are, anthropologically speaking, 
of a higher grade. 

Sporadic cases, such as the pygmies, of which Mr. Stanley has 
told us so much, appear occasionally, and seem at first to upset 
all our calculations, but comparative anthropology soon teaches us 
to account for their appearance, and also for the mention made of 
them by Herodotus, Sir John Mandeville, and other worthies, both 
of ancient times and the Middle Ages. 

The Akkas, as these pygmies have been usually called, have 
been long known to exist. De Brazza saw some in his travels 
between the Ogowai and Congo; Paul du Chaillu also mentions 
them, Miani and Schweinfurth have even brought them to Europe, 
one being a passenger from Egypt to Trieste with Sir Richard 
Burton ; and I myself once had a glimpse of two small people for a 
few minutes, who, I was assured by Arabs, were representatives of 
the dreaded dwarfs. Bosjesmans in South Africa, Veddahs in 
Ceylon, Aztecs and Digger Indians in America, and other races of 
diminutive human beings in various parts of the world have been 
proved, as far as proof is possible, to be the descendants of peoples 
who have been driven out of their original habitats by the advent 
of other and stronger tribes, and, taking refuge in arid deserts, 
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unhealthy “swamps, or dense jungles, have gradually, owing to 
want of proper food and from other causes, become stunted in 
person and lost some of the grades that they had once gained on 
the ladder of civilization. In fact, they, as we now see them, are 
the products of deterioration, not types of what we once were and 
from which we have since arisen. The primitive Cave-man in 
many other respects besides stature was superior to these poor 
victims of oppression, while, at the same time, their possession of 
certain arts proves that their ancestors at one time or other had 
risen to a level far higher than that of the Cave-man. Whence 
these pygmies were driven, or how long they have been in dete- 
riorating to their present level, are problems which, with my 
present knowledge, it would be presumptuous for me to attempt 
to solve. 

The other races we have to think of in Africa are the gallant 
Arab tribes who live between the Red Sea and the Nile, and who 
gradually merge into the Semitic negroids of the greater Soudan ; 
the true Abyssinians, type of the Amharic race, Shoas and other 
variants of this race; the Gallas, who may almost be classed alone 
(though doubtless Amharic in origin), handsome warriors and 
beautiful women ; the Somalis, who, though black, have but little 
connection with the negro; the Masai, Wahuma, and other pas- 
toral African tribes, in whom both Semitic and Amharic blood 
may be traced; the Waganda, distinctly influenced by Am- 
haric miscegenation ; and Nubians and Ethiopians proper, who by 
tradition come from Asia, though now distinctly African. 

This very slight sketch of the peoples of Africa will at once 
show how difficult it is for anyone to speak of Africans as a 
nation, and how imperative it is, in dealing with any portions of 
the various races who compose her population, to consider that 
many race idiosyncrasies must be recognized before either civili- 
zation or Christianity can be successfully planted or fostered. 

As with the peoples, so with the lands they inhabit: arid 
stretches of burning sands,.swampy plains, great lakes and rivers, 
tangled jungles, open savannahs, hills, and mountains, are all to 
be found, and therefore an accurate generalization is impracticable. 
Speke compared the continent to an inverted soup-plate, likening 
the rim to the low coast-line, and the rising side to the moun- 
tains which divide that coast-line from the central plateau. This 
is a good general simile, but it must be remembered that the so- 
called central plateau is not a level plain, but presents all sorts of 
diversities of formation to the geographer, that the low land on 
the coast is sometimes absent, as the mountains come close down 
to the sea, from which they rise in huge capes and lofty promon- 
tories, such as Cape Guardafui, and that gaps exist in the moun- 
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tains themselves, by which the higher and generally more salubrious 
interior may be reached without a sudden ascent. 

There is another and better division of the continent into the 
tropical and extra-tropical regions, but the influence of the neigh- 
bouring continent of Asia, of the monsoons varying with the season 
on the east, and the steady trade winds on the west, cause north 
and south and east and west to differ even in parts lying at the 
same distance from the equator. 

Along the Mediterranean sea-board lies a fringe of country, 
fertile for the most part, in spite of scanty rains, and, where irri- 
gated by the Nile, showing what might be expected from the whole 
if only sufficient water were obtainable. This fringe was once 
much wider than it is now; the destruction of forests has caused 
the diminution of the rainfall, and the unheeded desiccation of the 
Shats, or great salt-water reservoirs, which once communicated 
with the Syrtis Major has allowed the sands of the Sahara to 
overwhelm enormous tracts of country which once were the 
granaries of Imperial Rome. It would be a most interesting study 
to endeavour to find out what the actual width of the Sahara was 
at the commencement, say, of the Christian Era, or in the time of 
the Punic Wars. I feel convinced by the advance of the sands of 
the Sahara that has occurred since Abyssinian Bruce, as our 
Consul at Algiers, travelled in the country, that it would prove to 
have been comparatively insignificant, and that the elephants of 
Hamilcar and Hannibal were brought from their native haunts 
directly north to Carthage. 

South of this fringe lies the Sahara, a wind-swept desert, where 
no rain falls, for nearly all the moisture the breezes which pass 
over it might have once possessed has been deposited on Asiatic 
lands, the last remaining drops being wrung out by the mountains 
of Abyssinia and their southern extensions. Oases surrounding 
springs, supplied by natural artesian wells, afford halting-places 
for caravans which otherwise would be unable to pass this vast 
barrier, and points of refreshment for the few nomadic Semites 
who inhabit this dreary waste. 

South of the Sahara we come to the Soudan proper, where we 
find the great basin of internal drainage, of which Lake Tchad is 
the centre ; the still greater basin of the Niger, and those of the 
Senegal, Gambia, and other and smaller rivers. Here the rainfall 
is comparatively scanty, except in the neighbourhood of the Western 
Ocean, and the people have to labour for their living, either as 
herdsmen, agriculturists, merchants, or transporters of goods. By 
intercourse with more purely Semitic people, they have acquired 
something of Arab civilization as well as of Arab theology, and 
therefore we find large cities, as Timbuktu and others, discipline 
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of a sort among their armies, and the use of camels, mules, 
and donkeys as beasts of burden. In the moister regions border- 
ing on the Atlantic Semiticization is not so complete, and the 
people and the country both approach more nearly in condition to 
those of the great tropical belt. 

The great tropical belt is one of rains and dense forests, 
speaking generally, and also the home of the negro. Here, 
however, we again find very great diversities, for while we find on 
the east that the northern part of the coast-line is comparatively 
arid with sandy and sterile shores, and in the south the forests 
come down to the sea, and luxuriant vegetation flourishes immedi- 
ately above high water-mark, the reverse is the case on the west. 
Though, as a general description, this tropical belt is rightly 
considered as one of forests, it must be remembered that it is only 
in the widest possible manner that this description is applicable. 
The presence of mountains causing the rainfall to be greater in 
one place than another, the height above the sea, the annual 
flooding of parts, and, above all, the changes caused by human 
action, render it totally inapplicable to large districts. The region 
behind Brava and Marka produces large quantities of grain which 
is exported to Arabia, and the export of hides prove that there 
are many cattle; this, therefore, though we have little or no 
absolute knowledge of the region, cannot be a country of dense 
forests. The countries first explored by Mr. Thomson and Count 
Teleki to the north of the two great mountains of Kenia and 
Kilimandjaro are sufficiently high above the sea to have more a 
temperate than a tropical climate, and in consequence we do not 
there find the dense forests of damp tropical regions. Kilima- 
ndjaro robs the country of the Masai of much of the moisture 
borne on the wings of the south-east monsoon; and there we find, 
in consequence, open plains and a pastoral people. Ugogo has 
also much of its rainfall cut off by the mountains of Duthumi and 
Usagara, and the people being agriculturists have destroyed the 
forests far and wide, thereby still further diminishing the amount 
of rains. 

The Makata Swamp and the many plains which are alternately 
parched plains and swamps along the watershed between the Congo 
and the Zambesi, are instances where the floods of the rainy 
seasons cause comparatively large areas to be destitute of trees. 
Along the lines of the streams, which are the drains of these 
places, are to be found trees which always require mvisture; but 
on the plains themselves such trees would die from drought during 
the dry season, while in times when the land is flooded trees 
which require a dry habitat would be killed. In consequence 
we find great stretches of floods and mud, which, as the rains 
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season are dry and burnt up. 

The many inter-tribal wars and raids of slave-dealers, which 
have caused great migrations, have also resulted in the destruction 
of large tracts of forest countries. I myself have seen places 
twenty miles in extent, which only a few years before had been 
dense forests, entirely cleared by the advent of new comers, driven 
from their homes by wars and slave raids. The custom of many 
tribes also to leave a village when the fertility of the soil in 
the neighbourhood has been exhausted, and to clear fresh ground 
for new villages and plantations, has caused an immense area to 
be cleared of forest. This destruction has, of course, also affected 
the rainfall, and so caused an acceleration of the process of desic- 
cation. Fires in the dry season and_ other causes might be 
mentioned which have also diminished the area of forest 
country. 

Sufficient, however, still remains in the great forests of Ulegga, 
through which Mr. Stanley lately forced his way, those as exten- 
sive in Ulunda and Urua and other parts, and that specially dense 
forest which lies between the Kong mountains and the sea-coast, to 
merit for the tropical region the name of the region of forests. 

It is, however, quite possible that districts which were clear and 
open a century or two ago are now again forest, while places which 
are now treeless were then covered with interminable woods. 

To see how soon the plantations of the natives, when once 
abandoned, are covered again with saplings and undergrowth, from 
which soon soft-wooded trees like the bombax, or silk-cotton tree, 
rush up and attain an early maturity, and then still more quickly 
rot away again (it may be doubted if there exists in the world a 
bombax a hundred and fifty years old), followed by trees of slower 
growth, which under favourable conditions may exist for possibly 
five hundred years, unless strangled and killed by the growth of 
the calamus palm and vines and creepers rooted in the earth, or 
drained of their life-blood by parasitic plants which derive their 
nourishment at second-hand; as one tree dies, another struggles 
up in its place, successive generations becoming feebler and feebler, 
so that in a really ancient forest the absence of trees of any great 
size is very remarkable. The only exception to this is on the 
slopes of mountains, where, with more air and light and good 
drainage, giants such as the mivuli, which grow on the mountains 
of Ugoma, may be found. 

Save the calamus, no palm is, as a rule, to be found in the dense 
forests, but in open districts, up to a general height of 2,300 feet 
above the sea, the oil palm flourishes in the basins of the rivers 
which have a versant towards the Atlantic, while groves of the 
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stately Borassus flabelliformis, the wild date, the brab, and others 
of the genus palm often add diversity to the view. In the darkest, 
dreariest, and swampiest corners of the forest we at times, how- 
ever, come upon clusters and thickets of the raphia palm, the 
fronds of whose leaves, the largest in the vegetable world, under 
the name of bamboo on the Gold Coast, and Zanzibar rafters on 
the east, are so useful in running up temporary buildings, and 
furnish the best poles for carrying hammocks, palanquins, or 
loads. 

The animal kingdom in Africa is in some respects peculiar to 
that continent. It is especially the home of the antelope, the 
members of that family varying in size from the eland, which 
affords as much meat as an ox, to the tiny gazelle, discovered by 
and named after Sir John Kirk. Some of the antelopes are only 
found in open plains, where in some instances they must be long 
without drinking, while others again are only found in swampy 
districts, and in the marshes on the borders of the great lakes and 
rivers. The strange-looking gnu is perhaps the most extraordi- 
nary of all the antelope tribe, and is peculiar to Africa. The 
African elephant is distinct from that of Asia, and judging from 
the great differences in shape and weight of tusks, in colour and in 
size, there are several varieties of the African elephant. The 
camelopard is another peculiarly African beast, and so are the 
several varieties of the zebra. The ostrich and the varieties of the 
guinea fowl are among the birds which are purely African in their 
habitat. It is, however, impossible, within the limits I have set 
myself, to discuss the zoology of Africa. One thing I may remark 
upon, and that is how, by noticing the tracks and signs of birds 
and beasts, listening to their calls, and even reasoning upon the 
appearance of insects, the traveller and explorer may ofttimes be 
enabled to find relief in his most pressing need. Certain flies, as 
the tsetse, are only found where there is big game near ; a butter- 
fly always indicates the near proximity of water; guinea fowl and 
other grain-eating birds are’ never found far from open country ; 
and even elephants and other animals, which we mostly associate 
with the idea of dense jungle, could not live if they were confined 
to their glaomy recesses, but must at times resort to places where 
they can enjoy light and air. 

The vegetable and mineral resources of Africa are great and 
varied, and when the country is opened up, if those who are to 
rule adopt wise measures for the due preservation of forests, for the 
storage of water and irrigation in the drier portions, and encourage 
the natives in agriculture and the collection of the various products 
which are now wasted in the jungles, conduct mining on honest 
and scientific principles; in fact, if the material development of 
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the continent is carried on wisely and courageously, there can be 
no doubt whatever that fortune will smile on those who undertake 
it, and that great benefits will result to the merchants and manu- 
facturers of the whole civilized world. 

In Across Africa, in Chapter xvii., Vol. ii., of the first edition, 
and in Chapter xxxvi. of the one volume edition, I gave an 
account of the products of Africa which would prove of commercial 
value ; to the long list enumerated there, other valuable articles 
may now be added, but I have neither time nor space to enumerate 
them here. One thing, however, we must discuss, and that is the 
means of access to the interior, the roads by which these vast stores 
of latent wealth may be rendered available, and by which we may 
carry the blessings of freedom, civilization, and progress to the 
people of Central Africa. By civilization I do not mean that we 
should force an imitation of European modes and methods of living 
upon people who, owing to race and the conditions under which 
they must live, are not adapted to receive them, but that we should 
aid them to progress upon their own lines, to choose the good and 
reject the evil, and instil lessons of morality, industry, and sobriety, 
and, above all, a sense of what true freedom is. Hitherto, though 
much has been done by missionaries and others for the benefit of 
the native races in Africa, it is to be feared that as much harm as 
good has resulted from their intercourse with Europeans. Oceans 
of gin and rum, guns and gunpowder, means of demoralization and 
aids to cruelty, have formed a large proportion of the European 
products introduced into Africa, and we should labour by all means 
in our power to prevent the continuance of this crying evil, as we 
should also do our utmost to abolish slavery. Without good means 
of communication. the abolition of slavery is rendered much more 
difficult than it otherwise would be, and enlightened commerce 
impossible. 

Unfortunately, the political difficulties, which as I pointed out 
in 1876 they would, have proved greater than the physical; and 
roads and countries which should either have been British, or 
under British influence, have passed from our control, and, as far 
as can be seen, will never again be ours. The Nile, opened by 
Baker and Gordon, has been closed by the followers of the Mahdi, 
and we have allowed and encouraged the Italians to occupy Massowa 
and to enter into relations with Abyssinia, which will ultimately 
render them masters of that country. Italy, with a heavily- 
burdened exchequer, with great difficulties at home to contend with, 
is not afraid of responsibilities which this country feared to under- 
take. We once made an outcry about a Suakin-Berber railway, 
but the memory thereof is an abomination to us; Italy is now 
taking practical steps to construct a railway from Massowa to 
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Kassala; better they should do it than others, but the trade of the 
Nile Valley will be Italian, and not English. The blood and trea- 
sure we have poured out like water at Suakin and in the Nile Valley 
would, if we had followed any settled and stable plan, have amply 
sufficed to restore Khartoum and the Upper Nile to civilization and 
commerce, but no stability of purpose was shown by the English 
Government; far more was thought of the results of a division in 
the House of Commons than of the future of the country for which 
Gordon lived and died. One road which might have been ours is 
therefore lost ; let us be thankful for a small mercy, and be glad 
that it will be under the control of a nation with whom we are in 
cordial amity. 

Crossing the continent, we find the French steadily pushing into 
the interior from Dakka and Goree; and although the ill-fated 
Flatters Expedition perished in the Sahara, it is well within the 
bounds of probability that a railway from Algiers to the French 
possessions on the Senegal will be completed before the end of this 
century. Our English river, the Gambia, has been neglected, and 
now the regions which might have been readily reached by it have 
been acquired by French perseverance and continuous enterprise. 

Sierra Leone is the best port on the West Coast of Africa, and a 
most important Imperial coaling-station; but, besides this, it 
should be, as by nature it is intended to be, the terminus of a 
great central highway running into the interior by the valley of the 
Rokelle, over which a gleam of light was shed by the genius of 
Winwood Reade, and after passing by Falaba, following roughly 
the tenth parallel of north latitude, through the country of the 
Mandingoes. Then crossing the Niger, it would run through the 
Soudan States to Fashoda on the Nile, where it would cross that 
other great central highway, the continuity of which Lord Salisbury 
has done so much to assure, and which one day by rail, river, aad 
lake will afford easy communication between the stormy Southern 
Ocean and the land-locked blue Mediterranean. From Fashoda 
onwards the course of the east and west line is not so easy for the 
moment to trace, but by the time that is reached European enter- 
prise working from the east will have shown, by the advances made, 
whether we should strike for the Gulf of Aden direct, join hands 
with the Italians from Massowa, vid Kassala, or link with the 
railways of the British East African Company. 

Visionary and chimerical will be terms applied to this idea, 
but I can afford to listen to them; when I have had proposals of 
mine called visionary or chimerical before I have always found 
that lapse of time has proved me to be right, and I see others 
reaping the profit and claiming the fame for the inception and 
carrying out of plans which were previously sketched out by me. 
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The benefit that the construction of a railroad from Sierra Leone 

along the line indicated above would be to British commerce and 

to British manufacturers is impossible to estimate, but without any 

fear of exaggeration it may be foretold that if it is carried out, in a 

very short time the trade of the Port of Sierra Leone would be far 

more both in value and bulk than the whole trade of Western 

Africa now is, though the growth of this since the transatlantic 

slave trade has ceased has been phenomenal. Doubtless we should 

have to come to terms of agreement with France as to where our 

influence should end and theirs begin, but if the same wise policy 

is pursued which has led to our happy agreement with Germany, 

we have means of arriving at an equitable and satisfactory 

agreement; when, if the French succeed in constructing their 
trans-Saharan railway, it and the trans-continental line starting 
from Sierra Leone should each prove of benefit to the other. The 

loca] traffic on the line I here propose would alone suffice to pay 

interest on the capital required. The Americans have proved to 
us the advantage of pushing railways ahead into new, and, in many 
instances, uninhabited countries, and profiting by the experience 
we have gained by their action in the new continent we should not 
hesitate to go ahead in old Africa. 

Passing along the coast from Sierra Leone it is practically only 
the coast-line that is known to us, the Prah is a silent river, and 
the Volta is almost so. The Kong mountains and their stores of 
wealth are unexplored, and the open country behind the forest 
which fringes the coast is scarcely known to us. Lagos has 
become of commercial importance, but it depends upon.the Niger 
for its trade, no railway connects it with Abeokuta ; ‘nothing, 
or next to nothing, has been done to develop communications by 
land. The Niger and its great affluent, the Benue, are being 
opened up by our countrymen, and though mistakes are being 
made and jealousies have arisen among those who should be 
friends, still, here we have, thanks to the Royal Niger Company, 
a sample of British industry instead of apathy, and can see a 
natural highway into Africa being made the most of by British 
instead of foreign capital. The oil rivers as they are called, are 
only known at their mouths, and the country from which all the 
produce is brought, which our merchants buy, is a sealed book. 
We now come to one of those monumental tokens of the fainéance 
of a certain school of British statesmen which are only too common 
in Africa and the Pacific. Examined and explored by Englishmen, 
the river and mount of Prawns (Camerades), where a flourishing 
mission station, named Victoria, partly in honour of our Queen 
and partly from just pride in good work done, showed how our 
countrymen had laboured unselfishly for the good of the natives, 
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has passed into the hands of the Germans. Why, is one of those 
things which no man can understand; our traders and mission- 
aries had rights secured by treaties made in the presence of and 
approved by British consuls, and were on terms of amity with the 
natives. These natives did not want the Germans, and it was 
only by force that the latter asserted their dominion. Passing 
along the coast again, we know but little (and that mostly from 
Du Chaillu) of anything behind the line of surf until we come to 
the Gaboon. Of the Gaboon we have spoken, it might have been 
English, and is French. 

We now reach to the Congo; though thirty steamers are now 
plying on its upper waters, save those belonging to missionaries, 
not one is English. A state has been founded by Europe which 
was to be international, and has become Belgian, and which, it is 
rumoured, by the action of the Brussels Conference, is no longer 
to belong to the free trade area of Africa. If we had ratified the 
Anglo-Portuguese treaty, every one of the steamers on the Upper 
Congo might have flown our colours, and countries which, though 
first explored by Livingstone and myself, are now sealed to us, 
might already have afforded markets for British goods. The 
Portuguese possess the coast southwards to Cape Frio, and if we 
blame the Portuguese for some things and differ from them in 
others, we must at least allow that they are doing something in 
the province of Angola. The towns compare favourably with 
those in our West Coast possessions; a railway has been con- 
structed for a hundred miles into the interior from St. Paul de 
Loando, and another is projected from Mossamedes. If they would 
only understand that their fiscal arrangements do them more harm 
than good, that it is false economy to under-pay their officials and 
open their colonies to foreign capital and enterprise, we might soon 
see a wondrous development in this naturally rich portion of 
Africa. From the Portuguese frontier to the Orange River all west 
of the 21st meridian of east longitude is now German, with the 
exception of Waalfisch Bay. Galton was the first scientific ex- 
plorer of any of this region, and in the eyes of geographers it was 
English until the Germans swooped down on it. The doctrine of 
effective occupation was invoked against us, and we weakly yielded 
and admitted into South Africa a Power with whom, though we are 
and trust we may continue good friends, we are engaged in the 
strongest possible commercial rivalry. As to effective occupation, 
it is a question which might well have been disputed; English 
subjects had mining and pastoral rights, Boers who had trekked 
away into the country to escape our rule claimed our assistance 
when in difficulty. English mission stations had been established, 
and at Waalfisch Bay we had Government officials, and whenever 
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need arose the Cape Government was ever ready to exercise the 
power which it believed it possessed. We were smitten by the 
fever of surrender, and gave in to the brand new claims of 
the Germans without a murmur. Lord Salisbury has arrived at 
an arrangement with the Germans here, by which they obtain a 
small concession, but when we consider the advantages accruing 
to us by his action in other parts of Africa, and the great benefit 
it is to both the Germans and ourselves that we should be friends, 
we have no reason whatever to complain.* 

With our colonies and the Dutch Republics in South Africa [ 
need not deal. Mr. Rhodes and his colleagues are showing energy 
in pushing on the railway from Kimberley northwards and in 
opening up the countries confided to their care by Royal Charter, 
but they will require not only to exercise energy but also wisdom 
and discretion if their efforts are to be crowned with success. They 
have other duties than mere money-getting, and if they neglect 
these other and higher duties they will find that they will fail in 
the sordid pursuit of wealth. 

At Delagoa Bay we have a specimen of what arbitration means. 
Here, before we drew attention to the place as a means of access 
to the Transvaal, the Portuguese certainly exercised no effective 
occupation, but still arbitration was against us, as it always has 
been, and as it always will be, despite the sayings of those amiable 
fanatics who think that by submitting everything to arbitration 
war may be made to cease throughout the world. A question has 
arisen, however, about the Delagoa Bay railway, which, as it 
involves more than two litigants, may well be left to arbitration, 
and it is to be hoped that it will be speedily settled. Arbitration 
as a general rule I am averse to, unavoidable wars I dislike still 
more, but I do believe that the two parties to a vexed question of 
territory or other dispute may arrive at a conclusion far more 
satisfactory to both, if they deal directly with each other in an 
honest and conciliatory spirit than if they call ina third party to 
decide for them ; for then, as has hithertu been usually the case, 
though the dispute may be settled, and the settlement accepted, 
there always remains a spirit of discontent. 

The Portuguese coast-line from Cape Delgado to Delagoa Bay is 
only partially occupied by them, and in many places they pay the 
natives for permission to reside, trade, or cultivate. If the doctrine 
of effective occupation were to be rigidly enforced, much of this 
territory would be ruled not to belong to Portugal, but we would 
be far from advocating the rigid application of the doctrine 


* The granting to the Germans of the strip of territory stretching to the Zambesi 


immensely strengthens our legal position with regard to that river in our dealings with 
Portugal. 
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against a poor and struggling power, notwithstanding our having 
humbly acquiesced in the use of it against ourselves. Our differ- 
ences with Portugal arise from her asserting claims which we do 
not recognize to large portions of the interior, and to her desiring 
to prevent the free navigation of the Zambesi. Both nations have 
been excited over the doings of Serpa Pinto, and the Portuguese 
press has revelled in abuse of England and Englishmen. We can 
despise the abuse, and to some extent we may sympathize with 
Serpa Pinto personally as being jealous of the honour of his 
country, and mindful of her former greatness. Our sympathy, 
however, must not lead us to admit a single claim of Portugal in 
support of which she cannot bring absolute and legal proof. We 
must remember that Mr. Johnstone when in Lisbon on his 
officious, if not official, mission was told by the Portuguese that 
if we did not accept the offer they then made, they would take 
steps without consulting us to render their dominion both more 
extensive and more certain. In fact, they gave us a pretty broad 
hint of what they intended to do, and the action of Serpa Pinto and 
others of their emissaries prove that they intended what they said. 

Nevertheless, we must not give up our historic rights as to the 
navigation of the Zambesi and Shiré, linked as these rivers are 
with the names of Dr. and Mrs. Livingstone, Bishop Mackenzie, 
Tom Baines, and others, to say nothing of Sir John Kirk among 
those still living. By the Zambesi and Shiré we have access to 
the Nyassa, first discovered by Livingstone, and where merchants 
and missionaries hailing from this country have been working for 
so long for the benefit of the people. The Portuguese claim to the 
Nyassa is founded on neither right nor justice. Nyassa has been 
discovered and explored by, and owes whatever of civilization she 
possesses to, subjects of Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria, and that her waters should pass under a foreign flag would 
be nothing short of a national disgrace. 

The Lakes Company may have made mistakes, they may not 
always have been wise in the selection of their men, and may have 
been over jealous of the competition of their fellow subjects, but, 
whatever their failings may have been, they have done much to 
prove the possibility of developing the region in which they have 
been working, and have been honest in their intentions and en- 
deavours. But not only because of this should we be firm and 
peremptory in maintaining the rights which have been won at the 
cost of many valuable lives, much pain and suffering, and large 
expenditure of capital, but also because the Zambesi, Shiré, and 
Nyassa are a portion of that central highway by which English 
influence, peace, freedom, and commerce may be expected to 
reach from the south to the north, from Zambesia to Equatoria. 
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The railway from Kimberley, which will reach Vryberg in a few 
months, and soon after be extended to Mafeking, is intended to 
reach the Zambesi in eight years, and then the high lands of the 
Shire, the commencement of that healthy plateau which reaches to 
Gondokoro, and in which lies the great line of lakes—the Nyassa, 
the Tanganyika, and the two Nyanzas, called after noble father 
and worthy son—be reached. By this line, pointed out by nature 
in the interests of suffering humanity, it will be by no means 
difficult to establish a line of communication (mostly by water) 
and civilization which will cut the infernal slave trade in half, and 
do more to bring peace and freedom to the persecuted tribes of 
Central Africa than any other means that can be devised by 
human wit and ingenuity. 

While the Nyassa, as we have seen, has been discovered and 
worked by British subjects, so, as we go north, along what the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, by a happy inspiration, called the 
Caledonian Canal of Africa, we find the land road to the Tan- 
ganyika called the Stephenson Road, after the Scot whose 
energy and liberality have done so much for this portion of 
Africa. This piece is therefore essentially British, and we should 
have been acting very wrongly in allowing it to pass under any 
foreign flag. The Tanganyika itself, that glorious lake which 
gives us four hundred miles of waterway, surrounded for the 
most part by what—from a boat floating on its surface—seem 
to be lofty mountains, though really but the edges of the plateau 
in which the whole four lakes are sunk, discovered by Burton and 
Speke, who examined the northern half, visited more than once 
by Livingstone, who believed the southern portion to be a separate 
lake, and who, with Stanley, visited the extreme north to find the 
Rusize flowing in, thus confirming the work of the discoverers of 
of the lake, but leaving it for me to survey the southern end, show 
the true form of the lake, and, by applying the variation of the 
compass, its lay with regard to the meridian, and also to discover 
the outlet which had been flowing for centuries, and had never 
ceased to flow, whatever may be said to the contrary. Since then, 
Thomson, Stanley, and many other travellers have visited the 
lake. A steamer and boats, flying the English flag, have been 
placed on its waters, mainly by the energy of Captain Hore of the 
London Missionary Society, whose wife was the first European 
lady to gaze upon its beauties, and English missionaries have con- 
tinued to work there in spite of many difficulties and disappoint- 
ments ever since, owing to the liberality of Mr. Arthington, the mis- 
sion was first established, over twelve years ago. Roman Catholic 
missionaries have also worked on the shores of this lake, but their 
mission gives no claim to any nation to possess it, as it was inter- 
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national in its character. By right of discovery, exploration, and 
occupation, the Tanganyika is British in character, and we must 
ever have free access to and navigation ofits waters. Because we 
have allowed the control of the old caravan roads from Bagamoyo 
and other East Coast ports to fall into the hands of the Germans, 
there is no reason whatever that we should allow the central high- 
way also to pass under their domination. The northern part of 
this central highway is also British in character. Mr. Stan- 
ley, when he discovered the Albert Edward Nyanza and the 
Semliki River, was working under the orders of an English com- 
mittee and aided by British officers. The Albert Nyanza was 
discovered by Baker, and the steamers he brought from England to 
Gondokoro were placed on this lake by the subordinates of 
Gordon. From the frontier of the Congo State eastwards in this 
latitude Mr. Stanley has concluded treaties with the natives in the 
name of the Imperial British East African Company; and, there- 
fore, by the most recent interpretation of the doctrines of inter- 
national law, these countries should come into the British 
sphere. 

By the Anglo-German agreement we have secured the Stephen- 
son Road and the south-west of the Tanganyika; free access is 
therefore ours, and also the right of navigation, as the waters of 
the lake are neutral. At the northern end of the lake, however, the 
Germans have been allowed to make their boundary coterminous 
with that of the Congo State, as far as 1 degree south latitude, 
though allowing us free right of way across this narrow strip. This 
seems to break to a certain extent the continuity of the north and 
south central highway, but Lord Salisbury has secured to us free 
right of transit at all times. To return to the coast, we find that 
the principal knowledge of the country between Lake Nyassa and 
the Mozambique has been gained by British pioneers. North of 
Cape Delgado we come to the coast-line, which, under agreement 
with H.H. the Sultan of Zanzibar, is administered by the German 
Kast African Company, and is now ceded to Germany. We find 
that the principal trade of this coast has been from time imme- 
morial in the hands of Indians, and that they are either our 
fellow-subjects, or the subjects of our ally, the Rao of Kutch, and 
under the protection of the British Consul. The importance of 
this trade was so great that Colonel Hamerton was appointed 
Political Agent at Zanzibar by the Honourable East India Company, 
and the Home Government made him consul. Syud Syde, Imaum 
of Muscat, and Sultan of Zanzibar, so trusted Colonel Hamerton 
that when he was absent from his African dominions he entrusted 
the whole direction of his affairs into hishands. When Syud Syde 
died he divided his African from his Asiatic dominions, and the 
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English and Indian Governments have seen that his wishes were 
carried out, prevented war between Muscat and Zanzibar, and 
stopped revolutions and dynastic intrigues. The Germans were 
only present until recently in the persons of a firm of traders 
which owed its origin to the successful speculation in cowries of 
one Captain Witt in 1848. Many of the Indian merchants were 
individually richer, and carried on a larger trade than the firm of 
Witt and Schultz. 

It was not until 1884 that Dr. Peters commenced his treaty, 
making expeditions on which the claims of the Germans are 
founded. We cannot now redeem the past; but we should say to 
our good friends, the Germans, ‘‘ We have used our influence to 
obtain for you concessions from the Sultan, we have stood by you 
during the time you have been making those concessions effective, 
we have recognized the earlier treaties of Dr. Peters, have 
aliowed you to include Kilimandjaro in your limits, and have not 
claimed compensation for the injuries to the persons, property and 
trade of our Indian fellow-subjects consequent upon your action ; 
we have now come to a permanent agreement with you, and have 
aided you in converting your leasehold farm from the Sultan into 
a freehold. We are willing to be friends with you and lend you 
all proper assistance in developing that portion of Africa which 
has fallen to your lot. In return we wish you always to act a 
friendly part towards us; we recognize your good intentions in 
abandoning Witu, and disavowing the action of Dr. Peters in 
Uganda ; our interests in Africa are practically identical, and we 
recognize that the prosperity of British and German Africa are in 
a great measure interdependent. We have made a bargain with 
you which we intend to keep loyally, and trust that you will do 
the same.” 

We have secured also, besides Uganda and other large portions 
of the interior of Africa, the legal recognition of our protectorate 
over the remaining dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar, which is 
a most important gain, and will enable us to do more towards the 
suppression of slavery and the slave trade than the presence of a 
hundred cruisers on the coast could accomplish. We were, till we 
abandoned the position a few years ago, practically the adviser and 
protector of the Sultan of Zanzibar, but were not in a position to 
declare our protectorate, owing to an old treaty with France regard- 
ing Zanzibar and Madagascar; but the action of France in 
Madagascar has abrogated that treaty and left us free to act. The 
Treaty of 1862, which is now spoken of, was simply a formal recog- 
nition of the division of Zanzibar from Muscat by the will of Syud 
Syde, and was only intended to guarantee Zanzibar from being 
brought again into subjection to Muscat by force of arms. If it had 
47 * 
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not been for the earlier treaty, it is more than probable that Syud 
Syde would have made Great Britain his heir as regards his 
African dominions. In fulfilment of the 1862 treaty we, without 
either assistance or protest from France, turned back Syud Swayni’s 
expedition from Muscat for the conquest of Zanzibar. Our hand 
is now perfectly free to act as we see fit in our new protectorate. 

The Imperial British African Company have secured the coast- 
line north of the German sphere and the town and port of Mom- 
basa, whence, in 1876, I advocated the construction of a railway 
into the interior. It may interest the reader to know that when, 
over seventy years ago, Captain Owen was surveying the eastern 
coasts of Africa, Mombasa was for some time a British possession. 
The British Company are opening up the country and making 
roads, and, as far as the present defective state of the law in that 
part, which they hold of the Sultan of Zanzibar, allows, grappling 
with the evil of slavery. If they are to succeed and prosper, they 
must push on, and not talk about, but construct their railway ; 
every yard of the iron road that is laid down is a nail in the coffin 
of slavery. 

Northwards now from the territory of the British Company we 
have, owing to the withdrawal of the claims of Germany to Witu, 
Port Durnford, and accompanying das Hinterland, under the agree- 
ment, free scope for expansion; and save for a shadowy claim of 
Italy to « portion of the coast, which can be easily arranged, there 
is nothing to prevent our dominion extending past and round 
Guardafui to Zeila. We have a vast field before us in Africa, both 
to do good to the natives and to increase the number and value of 
the markets open to our goods; we have capital sufficient to 
develop this field, and we have explorers and men of enterprise 
capable of bringing any undertakings we may set on foot to a 
prosperous termination. A wise alliance between capitalists and 
men of action is all that is needed to bring about all that I have 
but hinted at here, and in so doing, secure peace and prosperity 
for Africa and increase of commerce and wealth for ourselves. 


V. Lovett Cameron. 


COUNT MATTEIS SYSTEM. 


Since I related my little trip to Count Mattei’s mountain fastness 
I have had such a large number of letters on the subject, asking 
for advice and details about the medicines and their administration 
and effects, that I find it almost impossible to answer them. Some 
of these letters were most touching in their expressions of gravi- 
tude, thanking me for indicating and suggesting a cure in a disease 
which has hitherto been considered incurable ; though none of these 
thanks are due to me, but entirely to Count Mattei, the philan- 
thropic inventor of this system, the anxiety expressed in these 
letters to know more about it must be my excuse for intruding 
upon the public some rather dry and medical details. 

I shall probably say things which will call forth smiles of pity 
on the lips of science, and I think it perfectly natural and, from 
the point of view of science, justified. My knowledge of medicine 
is entirely empirical, helped, perhaps, by a certain intuition, and 
forced upon me by living for many years in countries where doctors 
of the Duleamara type were still en vogue. I am rather in the 
position of the bone-setting shepherd, or wise woman of the remote 
villages of my native Saxony, who cures with charms and simples, 
and any lése science I may commit I hope will be forgiven, as 
none of my medicines have done anybody any harm, and, thank- 
fully be it said, have cured a good many. 

As a rule, it is those who have always been homeopaths who are 
most easily induced to try the Mattei medicines; nor would I 
advise them, for that reason, to forsake homeopathy altogether. 
The two can very well go hand in hand; and whilst, for instance, 
belladonna is taken for some local affection of the eye or throat, 
Mattei’s scrofoloso or scrofoloso giappono can be continued unin- 
terruptedly as a general strengthener and tonic. The difference 
between homeopathy and the Mattei medicines seems to me to be 
this—that whilst the former removes more quickly acute local 
affections, the latter go far deeper and have more action in chronic 
diseases. The Mattei medicines appear to purify the blood, recon- 
stitute the fibre, and infuse new life into the body. I imagine 
that this is due to the electric principle these medicines contain, 
and anybody who wishes to try for themselves need only take 
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5 grains of the scrofoloso giappono, dissolved in tea, wine, or 
water, with every meal, and they will soon have a delightful sense 
of vigour and elasticity, an excellent appetite, capacity for exercise, 
and improved sleep. 

During last winter’s epidemic of influenza this medicine acted 
like magic. A few grains dissolved on the tongue were sufficient 
to make the same person who five minutes ago could hardly drag 
themselves across the room ask, “‘ Was I really ill, or has it all 
been imagination ?”’ 

Scrofoloso giappono is composed of scrofoloso and febrifugo ; 
the former gives resistance to the tissues, the second acts upon the 
feverish principle. Febrifugo is the great specific for liver. I have 
known a case which appeared miraculous, and having seen and 
followed it myself, it is better than the second-hand cures. The 
liver in this case was much enlarged for many years, and affected 
the health and spirits very much ; it was complicated by constant 
attacks of ague or Roman fever, and the great quantities of quinine 
that had been administered had not mended matters. 

Mattei’s medicines, which in those days were beginning to be 
known, were tried by a homceopathic doctor; the prescription was 
1 grain of febrifugo I., diluted in a glass of water, to be taken 
during the day, and frictions of febrifugo II. ointment on the 
liver and spleen two or three times a day. After two days the 
patient said, “‘I hardly like to mention it, but I have not felt as 
well as I do to-day for twenty years.” 

However, wonderful to relate, the cure maintained itself. I 
ought to have mentioned that the patient had been very ill in bed 
for several months, and every kind of allopathic remedy had been 
resorted to; the acute symptoms had somewhat abated, but general 
languor and uneasiness was left, as is so often the case after an 
illness which has not been quite conquered. I imagine that the 
effect of the medicine in this case was increased by the patient 
having been subject to a strict régime for a long time, eating but 
little meat and drinking less wine than usual. On highly strung 
natures, and people who live very soberly, the action of these 
medicines is much stronger than on sluggish dispositions and very 
large eaters; the poor people, children, and animals react upon 
them often instantaneously, and with the latter it can hardly be 
said to be imagination. With the liberal meat diet which is so 
constantly recommended by physicians to delicate people in these 
anemic days, scrofoloso giappono will be found of great use, not 
only as a help to the digestion, but the food appears to assimilate 
so much better, and I think a course of it, supplemented by two or 
three draughts of oxygen a day from the appareil limousin, would 
in a fortnight or three weeks restore many a pale cheek to its 
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pristine rosiness. The appareil limousin, to be had at the Phar- 
macie Limousin, Rue Blanche, Paris, is a benefactor far too little 
known, and those who cannot leave their homes for the fresh 
breezes of the hills or sea, will find them, as far as their health is 
concerned, very fairly replaced by this simple little machine. 

Those who wish to go to the fountain-head can consult Count 
Mattei himself. His advice is given gratis, and he sends consulta- 
tion papers with questions; these papers are printed in all lan- 
guages, and can be answered in the same. The address is Count 
Mattei, Rochetta, Bologna, Italy. As, however, it is often difficult 
to make a good diagnosis without seeing the patient, and it is all 
important to know how to adapt the medicines, as the directions 
are often very complicated, it would be well in such cases to refer 
to Dr. Kennedy, 22, George Street, Hanover Square, London, who 
practises with much success entirely with these medicines, and has 
a hospital in which patients are treated exclusively with them. He 
has also a depot of medicines. 

Count Mattei, acting upon my suggestion, has had little boxes 
made with the necessary medicines for a preventive cure for cancer, 
with full explanations printed in every language. These cases, 
and all the other medicines, with books and papers on the subject, 
are to be had by writing to Signor Mario Venturoli Mattei, Palazzo 
Mattei, 46, Via Mazzini, Bologna, Italy. I think that most 
people, after they have once been put into the way of using these 
medicines, will have no difficulty in adapting them to little every- 
day emergencies. Quite especially as, in a cool and damp climate 
like England, their action is a more equable one than in Italy for 
instance, where the doses have to be much diminished, as they have 
been known to give shocks and other disagreeable sensations to 
nervous individuals. In such cases a teaspoonful is taken out of 
the glass of water in which the globule has been dissolved and put 
into another glass of water; this is the second dilution. This pro- 
cess can be continued to the fifth dilution; in these cases, however, 
the dose, always a teaspoonful, must be repeated at least every 
five minutes. Count Mattei himself told me that in very urgent 
cases he has administered as many as forty globules and a tea- 
spoonful of one of the electricities inwardly ; the latitude therefore 
is very great, and in difficult cases I should not advise beginners 
to doctor themselves. 

In the hands of an intelligent amateur, however, these medicines 
sometimes work wonders; an amateur is less hurried than a 
doctor, he only takes the cases that come in his way, and of these 
often only those that are sympathetic to him, and sympathy is a 
great adjunct in curing. There are two kinds of successful ama- 
teurs in medicine. The first knows a good deal, he has read 
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much, and has a retentive memory. He observes the symptoms 
carefully, and the critical turn of his mind, which is indicated by 
the short square nails, over which the skin grows high up, enables 
him to draw very fine and clever conclusions ; he remembers all 
about his patients’ health and habits for years afterwards, and 
gives, even at a distance, good advice, based upon close logical 
reasoning. As a rule he prefers homeopathy, for he knows 
exactly what material he handles, and though his keen observant 
mind soon enables him to know Mattei’s medicines by their 
effects, there are at times certain inexplicable deviations in these 
effects which annoy and perplex him. Amateur No. 2 is the 
one who will achieve the most brilliant cures with the Mattei 
medicines; he has a kind of instinct or intuition, or, in other 
words, a deep though unconscious insight into Nature. In the same 
way he will, for some reason which he cannot formulate, put his 
finger upon the right medicine with a supreme indifference to its 
ingredients. No. 2 has smooth and pointed fingers, which suffi- 
ciently indicate that reasoning things outis not his forte. He also 
completely forgets his prescriptions, and when some days or weeks 
afterwards he is reminded of them they are as new to him as they 
would be to a stranger. Whilst No.1 is always ready to think 
out some remedy when he is consulted, you must give No. 2 time 
to do so, and days sometimes will elapse before he says he has 
found it. The cases where No. 2 generally fails are with patients 
that are very dear to him; the agitation he is in obscures his 
mental vision, which at other times borders upon inspiration. 
Both these adepts will probably show a leaning towards the art of 
healing from their early youth, and if encouraged and cultivated 
they will soon develop powers which, as a rule, they only become 
conscious of in their fulness when the noonday of life is over and 
other interests are waning. In the hands of both, lines will be 
found indicating this bent of the mind ; they are fine lines on the 
Mount of Mercury, just below the little finger. 

Count Mattei’s medicines are composed entirely of herbs which 
are found in the woods and on the mountain slopes of the 
Apennines, amongst which he dwells. Many of these herbs are 
the simples so well known by our grandmothers, but, unfortunately, 
all but forgotten and generally despised in these days of progress. 
It is much to be regretted that the country populations who have 
these simples within reach when going on their daily occupations 
should be so ignorant of them, for with dnly the trouble of picking 
and drying them, and without any additional expense, they would 
have the means of combating most of the ills they are exposed to, 
and they would await with greater comfort the arrival of the 
doctor, whom, as it is, they often call in too late. It would be 
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too much to expect those whose life is work, to learn the very im- 
portant shades of time of day and year at which certain herbs ought 
to be picked, but surely ladies, who at present devote so much of 
their time in encouraging cottage industries and art, might give 
now and then half an hour to the learning and teaching of the lore 
of simples and their use, for health is the strong wing upon which 
we rise above the difficulties of life. 

Count Mattei’s system is called Electro-Homeopathy. He 
infuses the electric spark himself; that is his secret. He leaves it 
in his will to his adopted son, but he will not publish it, because, 
he says, the process being complicated, he is certain that the 
medicines would be falsified ; as it is, everybody can be certain by 
sending to Bologna to get the genuine article. 

I have often heard it said that electricicy could not be fixed in a 
medicine; yet there are the most beneficent waters of Gastein, 
which are known to contain no ingredients of any kind, but are 
thought to be electric. Electricity can be fixed in water, and 
many nervous and paralysed patients take these baths, from which 
they derive much benefit. It has been shown that electricity for 
the growth of plants replaces light and warmth. Plants have 
been put into a perfectly dark room, and the pots placed upon 
isolators. They were daily watered five or six times, and electrified 
from a quarter to half an hour. Even anemic plants awoke to 
new life under this treatment. The flowers and fruit of these 
plants were exactly the same as those grown out of doors. The 
plants in the same room which were not electrified all died. Dr. 
Siemens found that raspberries in hot-houses with a very damp 
atmosphere would, under electric light, ripen in two and a half 
months, strawberries in sixty days, and grapes in three months. 
The taste of this fruit was even better than that of fruit ripening 
in the usual way. I suppose, though I have not seen it stated, that 
electrified water would act in the same way on plants. We know 
that magnetized water strengthens a sickly plant ; but in this case, 
though we employ a similar kind of agent, the human will plays a 
large part, as is shown by a curious experiment which Ricard 
relates in his Traité theorique et pratique du Magnétisme Animal, 
p- 334. He magnetized a sickly and dying plant during a month, 
every morning and evening, with the wish to strengthen it, and the 
plant grew and flourished extraordinarily. A very healthy plant 
of the same kind, growing in the same ground, he magnetized 
with the opposite intention, and the plant lost its leaves and died 
away. Does not this give a deep insight into what we call, in com- 
mon parlance, a happy hand? How constantly do we see this 
influence of nurses with children and sick people, who are naturally 
more sensitive than grown-up people, or those in full health. 
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Though the influence is exercised unconsciously, the contact is 
constant, and it does not astonish me that with a cross-grained, 
feckless nurse a child cries and wastes away ; whilst with a sunny- 
tempered and affectionate one, it will thrive and prosper. 

It is a pity that so many are ignorant of the healing power of 
magnetism, of which we all, I suppose, possess a spark. Compresses 
of magnetized water will cure many a neuralgic or other pain 
which resisted more palpable remedies. Magnetism slackens the 
growth of plants, but it strengthens them ; the fruit and flowers are 
larger, and have an intenser colouring. (Szapary, Le Magnétisme, 
p. 77.) Why not adopt this same proceeding to children that out- 
grow their strength? I cursorily mention these facts to show that 
Count Mattei’s pretention of fixing the electricity is not so very 
extravagant, and also that the effects need not be due to imagina- 
tion, for surely the prospering of fruit and flowers cannot be due to 
that. 

Count Mattei’s medicines are composed of electricities and 
globules. The electricities—which are generally only applied 
outwardly—are the white, which is more or less neutral, and can 
be used for headaches, neuralgia, &c., and the red (positive) and 
the yellow (negative) go as a rule together, and relieve nervous 
disorders of every kind; the red electricity applied to the nape of 
the neck and forehead will instantly remove that disagreeable 
feeling of fatigue after a railway journey, or from overwork. The 
blue electricity would be invaluable in war, for it stops bleeding at 
once ; it seems to chase the blood back from the place it is applied 
to, and its sphere is very large. The most valuable, perhaps, of 
all is the green electricity ; it is applied to sores of all kinds, 
which it purifies and heals, as I know by experience, in a marvel- 
lously short time. The principal internal medicines are the 
scrofoloso, of which there are several kinds; the /ebrifugo, of 
which there are two; the angiotieos, the remedy par excellence 
for plethoric people; the four pettorales for chest affections ; 
the linfaticio, for flaccid constitutions ; and last, but not least, the 
canceroso, which has achieved the most wonderful results. There 
are about a dozen cancerosos, to which belong lord and dom fin, 
the specific for diphtheria. There are several other specifics, 
amongst which are marina, for the eyes, and anti mal de mer, 
which speaks for itself. 

All the ointments, lotions, gargles, compresses, and baths are 
composed and medicated with these electrtcities and globules, and 
anybody can make them themselves. 

One little word I must add in praise of the aqua della pelle, of 
which a few drops poured on a fine towel and passed over the face 
after washing will keep the skin smooth and free of wrinkles, for 
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ever, Count Mattei says; but if it is only until we arrive at the 
age of Ninon De L’Enclos we can be content. All I have said 
will show that the more sensitive the organism is the quicker it 
will respond to these medicines, which, like homeopathy, are 
eminently fitted to cure the ailments of horses, dogs, and our 
other household companions. They have no taste or smell, and 
are therefore readily taken, even by birds. 

And now I must end what I fear is rather a dry treatise on matter 
which it hardly behoves the uninitiated to touch; it has been 
written with the sincere wish of indicating to those who suffer 
remedies which may perhaps relieve them, and I trust they will 
not allow themselves to be disheartened in the beginning by the 
apparent difficulty of adaptation. It really is very simple, and as 
some Greek sage—Pythagoras, I think—-says, a difficulty only exists 
as long as we have not the inclination to overcome it. Those for 
whom these words have no special interest, or who know more 
about these things than I do, I beg to forgive the shortcomings, 
and accept the will and the intention for the deed. To myself, the 
relief of one sufferer will amply outweigh the accusation of pre- 
sumption which I fear I shall incur. 


Watiy Pager. 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL LIFE IN HOLLAND. 


Since increased facilities of communication between the two 
countries yearly add to the number of English people who visit 
Holland, some of whom afterwards publish their impressions of the 
land and of its people, it is hoped that no apology is needed for the 
writer’s attempt to explain some aspects of Dutch life from the 
Dutch point of view and in the light of past history. True, “‘ there 
is a mystery in all affections which rise above vulgar instincts ; 
it is thus with the love of country. . . . The patriot sees in her 
more than can be seen by those who are without.” (Aubrey de 
Vere.) This primary difficulty is increased by the fact that 
Holland is isolated from the rest of the world by her language, 
which is as little known beyond her frontiers as Hungarian out of 
Hungary, and which few foreign residents take the trouble to 
learn. However, though the present writer does not expect to 
make foreign readers “see what only the patriot sees,” partial 
success may be attained in removing some prejudices, enlisting 
some sympathies, and awakening some kindly interest. 

It is not unnatural to expect that English people should feel an 
interest in the country that gave them one of their greatest kings, 
and in the nation to which their own Bentincks and Keppels 
belonged only two centuries ago. Besides, no one who is at all 
acquainted, either through Motley’s eloquent pages or otherwise, 
with the history of Holland, can doubt that a people that accom- 
plished such great things in a not remote past must be possessed 
of those very qualities which Englishmen admire most: patriotism, 
the love of liberty, courage, endurance, tenacity of purpose, per- 
severance. Indeed, no continental nation has equal claims to the 
sympathy of Englishmen, if, at least, resemblance of character is a 
ground for sympathy, which between individuals is not always the 
case. It is a fact that the two nations have much in common, not 
only the qualities just mentioned, but mhany other characteristics, 
such as honesty in the widest sense of the word, dislike of mere 
sentimentality and of every kind of humbug, a practical and 
utilitarian turn of mind, impatience of aimless speculation, a 
desire always to arrive at fixed conclusions, the predominance of 
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the reasoning over the imaginative faculties. They are alike in a 
a reserved manner, often covering real kindness of heart, in the 
love of home, in the depth and constancy of family affections, and, 
as far as the majority is concerned, in the possession of a faith 
which acknowledges no human authority. Of course these state- 
ments must be taken very broadly, and admit of many exceptions 
in Holland as well as in England. Of late years a good many 
books and magazine articles have been written about Holland in 
different languages, but they are generally written purely from the 
tourist’s. point of view. Many of them abound in charming de- 
scriptions of town or country; indeed, the foreigner often has more 
appreciation of the peculiar beauties of the Dutch landscape and 
of the old Dutch towns than the native to whom they are familiar 
from childhood. Not all Hollanders would have agreed with the 
remark made to the writer by the late custodian of the famous 
collection of drawings at Vienna, known as the ‘‘ Albertina,’”’ who, 
when looking over some old Dutch drawings by Van Goyen and 
others, full of the mysterious charm that is due to the watery 
atmosphere of Holland, exclaimed: ‘“‘Give me your skies, and I 
give you all our Alps! ” 

When the foreign writer, however, attempts to draw a picture of 
manners and customs, or to give an insight into the national mind 
and character, the result is frequently more or less of a caricature. 
The separate statements may be correct, but the conclusions 
drawn from them are often utterly false. Ifit is always difficult to 
generalize, it is doubly so where, as in Holland, there is so much 
variety in such a small compass. For instance, an English visitor 
goes to stay with some family in a small provincial town; he or 
she cannot possibly judge of the social status of that family, but 
naturally takes their own estimate of themselves as representative 
of the ‘‘upper classes’ in Holland, and goes home to write an 
article full of petty gossip and domestic details, which may be 
quite true as far as that particular family and their friends and 
that special town are concerned, but which certainly do not apply, 
for instance, to life at the Hague or in the “‘ chateaux” of Utrecht 
and Gelderland. For obvious reasons, we do not intend to match 
these pictures with others of the same kind. We would rather 
endeavour to give the reader such insight into Dutch life, in some 
of its aspects, as will prevent him from believing the one-sided 
accounts of imperfectly-informed travellers, and may perhaps help 
him to understand what he sees in Holland, if perchance he should 
visit that country. 

No people can be rightly understood without a knowledge of its 
history ; this is particularly the case with the Dutch people, and 
as we dwell on the striking differences between them and either 
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their Teuton or their Belgian neighbours, we are carried back again 
and again to remote historical causes. 

Though the Republic was anything but a democracy, and the 
distinction between the governing classes and the governed was 
never more clearly marked than in Holland before the Revolution 
of the end of the last century, yet the spirit of independence which 
made our forefathers carry on the eighty years’ war against Spain 
is alive still among high and low, and shows itself in the absence 
of anything like obsequiousness, in a sturdy determination to judge 
and act for oneself, often, it must be added, in an impatience of 
even legitimate control. This spirit was noticed among the 
peasantry at a time when their class in Germany and France were 
in a state bordering on serfdom ; it was certainly partly the result 
of the comparative material prosperity which they enjoyed. The 
French Ambassador, Aubery Du Maurier, writing in the early part 
of the seventeenth century, relates an incident which, slight though 
it be, is very much to the point. While the banished King of 
Bohemia, son-in-law to James I., was living in Holland as the 
guest of the States, it happened that when hunting one day he for- 
ot where he was in the excitement of the chase, and trespassed on 
the property of a farmer ; immediately the man and his servant 
appeared armed with pitchforks, and the King was obliged to 
apologise and beat a hasty retreat. It is no wonder that the 
French Ambassador thought the story worth telling in his 
memoirs. 

Not less strongly marked is the national love for the House of 
Orange. That love was born in the dark night of deepest national 
distress ; it grew amid perils met together and victories won under 
the leadership of her princes ; it was often checked by unpopular 
acts and even grave faults on the one side and by jealousies and 
party spirit on the other, and it was apparently drowned by the 
tide of revolution, but even then there were many who clung to the 
beloved house with a romantic attachment surprising in a matter- 
of-fact people ; and at the present moment there is no doubt as to 
the loyalty of the nation as a whole. The deaths of the King’s 
sons were national sorrows, and the young Princess, born in 1880, 
our future Queen (whose mother, the King’s second wife, is sister 
to the Duchess of Albany), naturally appeals to the chivalrous 
instincts as well as to the loyal feelings of the nation. 

A very brief review of the past relations of the House of Orange 
with the Netherlands will not, we trust, be deemed out of place 
here. 

The Dutch people are not likely ever to forget the debt they owe 
to William the Silent and to his sons Maurice and Frederick Henry, 
who are well known to most English readers by the brilliant 
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pictures drawn by Motley in his Rise of the Dutch Republic and 
The United Netherlands. Frederick's son, William II., died at 
twenty-four years of age, too early to fulfil the promise of his 
youth. After his death, in 1650, his wife Mary, the daughter of 
King Charles I. of England, gave birth to a son; but, as the 
Stadtholdership, though it had been held successively by the four 
first Princes of Orange, was not hereditary, the States of Holland, 
who had all along been jealous of the power and influence of the 
House of Nassau, eagerly seized the opportunity to abolish the 
office, tacitly at first, formally in 1667 by an edict which they 
presumptuously called ‘ eternal.”’ 

The edict was repealed five years afterwards, when the terrible 
invasion of Louis XIV., coinciding with a war against England, 
brought the country to the verge of ruin, and made men look out 
eagerly for a leader, who could be no other than the Prince of 
Orange, at that time twenty-two years of age. After a fearful out- 
break of popular fury, which culminated in the well-known murder 
of the De Witt brothers, the Prince was named ‘‘ Captain-General,”’ 
or commander-in-chief of the army. He scornfully rejected the 
terms of peace proposed by Louis, which were most humiliating for 
the Republic, but offered William the sovereignty over the United 
Provinces ; to the Ambassadors, who predicted the certain ruin of 
the country if the King’s terms were rejected, he made the haughty 
reply, ‘‘I have a sure way of not being witness to that ruin, i.e. 
to die in defending the last bulwark!’’ These brave words were 
followed by brave deeds, and before the end of the year the Prince 
had carried the war beyond the frontiers. For sixteen years his 
country enjoyed the sole benefit of William’s services, both in the 
field and in the government; and it is well known how faithful he 
remained to the land of his birth and to the friends of his youth 
after his accession to the Throne of England. 

With William III., the eldest and most illustrious branch of the 
House of Orange became extinct in the male line. Then followed 
the second ‘‘ Stadtholder-less’’ period (1702-47), as it is called 
in Dutch history, though the term is correct only as far as the 
chief provinces are concerned. In the northern province of Fries- 
land, a younger branch of the House of Nassau, descendants of 
one of the brothers of William I., had ruled as Stadtholders in un- 
interrupted succession. It is to this branch that the two latter 
Stadtholders, known as William IV. and William V., and our 
present Royal Family belong ; through a female ancestor they are, 
however, also lineal descendants of William the Silent. 

In the first years following the death of William, the Govern- 
ment was carried on with energy and success by the able states- 
men who served the Republic in various offices, but the evils 
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inherent in the complicated form of government—to which we 
shall allude presently in another connection—soon became more 
and more apparent, especially since, from a variety of causes, a 
serious decline had begun in the national life itself. The Austrian 
War of Succession, in which the Netherlands were involved as 
allies of the Empire, found the country but poorly prepared, and 
when the army of Louis XV., after conquering a great part of the 
Austrian Netherlands, crossed the Dutch frontier, the hopes of 
the country were again fixed on the House of Orange. The Stadt- 
holder of Friesland, whose father had inherited the title of Prince 
of Orange from William III., was proclaimed Stadtholder in all 
the provinces (1747), and the office was shortly after made 
hereditary in both the male and female line. The war did not, 
however, take the alarming proportions of that of 1672, and was 
ended in the following year by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Neither William IV. (1747-51) nor his son William V., who suc- 
ceeded him after a long minority (during part of which, till her 
death, in 1759, his mother, Anna, daughter of George II. of 
England, was Regent), were equal to meet the difficulties of the 
times. They were lacking in the statesmanlike qualities of the 
great princes of their house, and William V. had to cope not only 
with his hereditary enemies, the proud oligarchy that looked upon 
the Stadtholder as an entirely superfluous person, but also with 
the large party of so-called ‘* patriots” who had caught the 
revolutionary fever from France. He was, like Louis XVI., in- 
capable either of timely concession or of firm resistance, and, 
when the French army invaded Holland in 1795, and found, alas! 
too many sympathizers among the revolutionary party, the Prince 
had no choice but to leave the country. The family remained in 
exile till 1814. 

Meanwhile Holland reaped the bitter fruits of her alliance with 
France. The “ Batavian Republic” was succeeded in 1806 by the 
‘Kingdom of Holland” under Louis, brother of Napoleon, who 
abdicated in 1810, when the country became a part of France, 
and suffered—more directly than hitherto—the humiliation and 
tyranny of Napoleon’s iron rule. After the Russian campaign in 
1813, the hopes of the old Orangist party not alone, but of the 
whole nation, revived, and, owing chiefly to the prompt and 
decided action of three men, Count Van Limburg Stirum, Van 
Hogendorp, and Van Der Duyn, the French rule was overthrown. 
When the hereditary Prince of Orange, son of William V., 
landed at Scheveningen on November 30th 1813, he was hailed 
by all parties as a national deliverer. It was felt, however, by 
the more enlightened even among the old Stadtholder party that 
the past must not be revived, that the sense of national unity 
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which had arisen of late must not be lost again in provincial 
narrowness, and that the Prince of Orange must become the head, 
not of a kind of federation, but of a united people. He was pro- 
claimed ‘‘Sovereign Prince of the Netherlands,” and was to 
be called William I. Thus the revolution gave the death-blow 
to the Republic, and led to the establishment of a monarchy, in 
which the democratic element made itself felt as it never had in 
the Republic. It is well known that the Congress of Vienna 
ratified the nation’s choice, and created the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands. Thus ended the chequered fortunes of the House 
of Orange. 

Great as was the réle of her princes in our national history, its. 
importance need not however eclipse the fame of the men who 
ruled the Republic with them, or, as we have seen, for two long 
periods (1650-1672 and 1708-1747) without the wholesome check 
of their influence and authority. A brief description of the origin 
and nature of the government under the Republic is necessary to 
understand the position of these leading men, and also that of 
their descendants at the present day, though all that now remains. 
to the latter is the prestige of belonging to a “ historical family.” 
That prestige has certainly survived the political changes of the 
last century, not only in the minds of those belonging to these 
families, but also in the estimation of the nation at large, though 
the fact is sometimes proved by a certain amount of jealous. 
dislike. Only the other day, we came across the following sentence 
in a recent Dutch publication: ‘‘ We burghers are only half just 
towards the nobility. Can it be that we envy the real, the histori- 
cal nobility that priceless inheritance, their name and their blood, 
which gold cannot’ buy, which nothing can replace, which no 
human power can deprive them of?” 

Five centuries of feudalism preceded the Republic; all the old 
noble families took rise in that time, as there was no fresh 
nobility during the Republic. Most of the nobles were vassals of 
the petty sovereigns, who in their turn were feudatories of the 
Empire ; only a very few were “ Imperial vassals,” and “ exercised 
exactly the same jurisdiction in their respective domains as the 
Sovereign Counts or Dukes did in theirs ;” among these few were 
the Keppels, the ancestors of the Earl of Albemarle (see Fifty 
Years of My Life, by George Thomas, Earl of Albemarle). In 
process of time, by force of circumstances irrelevant to our present 
subject, provincial parliaments or states came into existence, in 
which the nobles and cities were both represented, the nobles, 
however, being by far the most influential. The war against. 
Spain changed their relative positions. The nobles suffered 
severely ; large numbers of them lost their lives on the battle-field 
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or the scaffold; some kept their adherence to the old faith and 
retired to the “obedient” provinces. The nobility furnished 
many brave soldiers and able statesmen to the Republic, and 
among them were found most of the members of the so-called 
Orange party, but their political influence as a body was insignifi- 
cant compared with that of the municipalities. These were close 
corporations, which elected their own members ; the burgomasters 
and magistrates only were named in some towns by the Stadt- 
holder, whose choice was limited to one of two candidates pro- 
posed by the municipality. The towns had each one voice in the 
provincial states, though they might send several delegates. 
Eighteen cities were represented in the States of Holland, each pos- 
sessing one vote; the nineteenth vote belonged to the nobility. The 
States of the Seven United Provinces named the States-General, in 
which Holland from the first acquired a decided preponderance, 
for the simple reason that she practically held the purse strings, 
as she contributed more to the national budget than all the other 
provinces put together. The executive power was vested partly in 
the Stadtholder, partly in the “ Council of State,” but it frequently 
happened that there was no Stadtholder, and the functions of the 
Council, always ill-defined, in course of time became more and 
more limited, so that virtually the chief, often the sole masters of 
the country were the States, and indirectly the municipalities, of 
which they were delegates. 

Amsterdam naturally took a chief place among the latter. The 
Hague was not a city at all, but as the seat of government and 
the habitual residence of the Stadtholders, it of course was the 
resort, at least for a great part of the year, of the leading men 
and their families, many of whom made it their headquarters. 

From the above it will readily be understood that the Govern- 
ment fell into the hands of a certain number of leading families, 
who were called Patricians in imitation of ancient Rome. As time 
wore on, the more important ones ceased tobe mixed up with com- 
merce; and in 1672 Sir William Temple, in his Account of the 
United Provinces, speaks of the class of Regents (as they were 
termed) as distinct from the merchant class in education and 
manner of life. Some of these families were remarkable for almost 
hereditary ability, and for generations they filled the highest 
offices of the State. Members of the old nobility, which had always 
held aloof from commercial pursuits, often entered the town 
councils and largely intermarried, especially in the province of 
Holland, with the Patrician families. Together they formed 
the aristocracy of the country and rendered her great services, but 
their altogether exceptional position, unbalanced as in other 
countries by royal power, or, as one would expect in a Republic, 
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by some form of popular representation, ended by having bad 
results both for themselves and for the country at large. Their 
pride grew to grotesque proportions ; as an instance, we were told 
that an old lady belonging to the créme de la créme of the Amster- 
dam Regent families, and who is remembered by people still 
alive, once said: “‘In my youth, when a prince of the Empire 
came to Amsterdam, we did not consider him quite as good as 
ourselves.” 

The oligarchy could, of course, not stand against the flood of 
revolutionary ideas that swept over Holland at the end of the 
eigthteenth century, and which might have been far less destructive, 
if the governing classes had been less selfish and more patriotic. 

Though a century has passed since the old form of government 
became extinct, and time is daily bringing changes of all kinds, 
yet the division of classes which was so marked under the Republic 
has not yet disappeared, and accounts for the various strata which 
may be observed in Dutch society and for many small phenomena 
in social life which are in strange contrast with our democratic 
age. Most of the Patrician families were ennobled by King 
William I. Comparatively little importance, however, is attached 
to the mere possession of titles, and, except in writing, little use is 
made of them ; but good birth is still an undoubted advantage. 
In fact, too much importance is attached by many to a good name 
in this sense; but, on the other hand, this feeling is a wholesome 
safeguard against the vulgar worship of mere wealth. Foreign 
nobility is a constant puzzle to Englishmen, and they find it 
difficult to dissociate the idea of a nobleman with the wealth and 
political privileges which are its usual accompaniments in England. 
In a country where all the members of a family remain “ noble” 
(though the title of count or baron is sometimes only borne by the 
head of the family), and where property is divided equally or nearly 
so among both sons and daughters, there can be no question of an 
aristocracy in the English sense. But it is a matter of fact that, 
notwithstanding all these disadvantages, families do keep up 
wonderfully and comparatively few fall into decay. This is due to 
several causes, principally to a prominent Dutch virtue, which 
certainly is not romantic, not always very pleasing, but is an 
exceedingly useful one, and does not lack its heroic side ; it is the 
virtue of economy. It may come perilously near to stinginess ; but, 
on the other hand, it is generally associated with strength of 
character, self-control and foresight. Respectable Dutch people— 
especially those who have children—generally live well within their 
income, and are able to make provision for them all, often, it is 
said, leaving each child an income equal to the parental one. 
People are very reticent about money matters, so that the latter 
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statement is based on hearsay ; but it is undeniable that thrift is a 
characteristic of respectable people of all classes. 

The comparative simplicity of life, and the general dislike of 
mere display, make the practice of economy easier than it is in 
countries where the style of living among rich people is very 
extravagant. This, too, appears to have been a feature of Dutch 
life in past times, at least in the earlier days of the country’s 
prosperity, for Sir W. Temple, who was on intimate terms with 
John De Witt, the famous Grand Pensionary of Holland, was 
struck, not only with his powers of mind and simplicity, and 
openness of character, but ‘‘ scarcely less by the modest dwelling 
and frugal table of the first citizen of the richest State in the 
world” (Macaulay’s ‘‘ Essay on Sir W. Temple ”). 

We say advisedly comparative simplicity, for in comparison 
with poorer nations, the solid comfort of the houses of the upper 
and middle classes, enhanced by perfect order and neatness from 
garret to cellar, might pass for great luxury, and there are a few 
establishments which would be considered large in any country. 

Here we may be allowed to suggest that to the Dutch lady, 
whose domestic habits have sometimes been sneered at by foreign 
writers, belongs a great share of credit for the preservation of 
family property. If our grandmothers had thought it beneath 
them to look well after the ways of their households, and had left 
the plate, china, and linen, which are heirlooms in most old Dutch 
families, to the sole custody of careless servants, if they had been 
extravagant and fond of display, it is not likely that there would 
be many homes in the Netherlands, in town and country, which 
have the nameless charm that only belongs to things connected 
with past generations, as is the case now, despite the constant 
subdivision of property and its present heavy taxation. 

The Dutch all live in what the Scotch call ‘‘ self-contained ’’ houses, 
except some of the poorer classes in the towns, and the love of 
home in its ideal sense is united with a strong attachment to the 
place itself. 

There is no law of entail in Holland, but great efforts are made 
to keep landed property in the family, especially in the case of old 
families. Still, it will often happen that the very chateau from 
which the family has its name has long since passed into other 
hands, while the family exists in numerous collateral branches. 
Thus the fine chateau of Keppel, the ancestral home of the family 
of that name, had become the property of another family before 
the time of the first Earl of Albemarle, who, on the other hand, 
was in the possession of other chateaux by the marriage of his 
ancestors with heiresses. It is clear that division of property 
makes it difficult to keep up an estate well, for when the eldest 
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son has the family place he has so much less money than his 
brothers and sisters. 

The Dutch are very clannish, and families generally very 
united. The smallness of the country is an advantage in this 
respect, for it enables sons and daughters who have scattered to 
meet frequently in the parents’ home, or, if that has become a 
thing of the past, in the home of one of the brothers. Often it isa 
birthday that furnishes an occasion for the family gathering, for 
birthdays are great days in Holland, where people think it a piece 
of affectation to conceal their age. 

Our forefathers certainly set us an example of the lesser virtues 
that are profitable for this life, but it is a very prosaic and incom- 
plete picture that leaves out the higher side. The glorious tradi- 
tions of the past, on which the younger generations are being 
constantly fed, are indeed wholesome food for their young minds ; 
and a nation may well be grateful for a history such as ours. 
True it is not wanting in dark pages, but what national history 
is? And who can balance the darker pages by more glorious ones 
than are written in ours? Among the pleasant recollections of 
the writer’s childhood are the history lessons of an old Dutch 
master, whose patriotism and intense love of the House of Orange 
would kindle him into fiery eloquence before the small audience 
of our schoolroom. The naif and unconscious partiality of his 
historical judgments now seem in humorous contrast with the 
critical spirit of the age, and we fear the type, noble despite its 
faults, has passed away. Such teachers could not fail to point 
out to their pupils the deeply religious spirit of our ancestors, and 
indeed no candid historian can ignore the motive power that made 
them so strong. Motley says of the revolt against Spain: ‘“‘ The 
religious question swallowed all the others. There was never a 
period in the early history of the Dutch revolt when the Provinces 
would not have returned to their obedience, could they have been 
assured of enjoying liberty of conscience or religious peace.” The 
Southern Provinces, which had precisely the same political 
grievances as the Northern ones, showed by their speedy return of 
allegiance to the Spanish Crown how it was the religious motive, 
absent in their case, which nerved their brethren for their unequal 
contest with Spain. Nothing is more remarkable, all through the 
early history of Holland, than the sense of utter dependence on 
Almighty help that characterized these early defenders of their 
country; their example in this respect may serve, with many 
‘others, as a strong refutation of those who see in such dependence 
a sign of moral weakness, and a thing that paralyzes human 
energy. 


Contemporary histories record many spontaneous outbursts of 
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simple thanksgiving in the very moment of deliverance from danger 
or of sudden victory, and also special national. thanksgiving days 
appointed by the States on different occasions. We cannot refuse 
ourselves the pleasure of copying some lines of a fine page in 
Motley’s History, which describes the general thanksgiving after 
the relief of the siege of Leyden. 

The Admiral, stepping ashore, was welcomed by the magistracy, and a solemn pro- 
cession was immediately formed. Magistrates and citizens, wild Zelanders, emaciated 
burgher guards, sailors, soldiers, women, children, nearly every living person within 
the walls, all repaired without delay to the great church, stout Admiral Boisot leading 
the way. The starving and heroic city, which had been so firm in its resistance to an 
earthly king, now bent itself in humble gratitude before the King of Kings. After 
prayers, the whole vast congregation joined in the thanksgiving hymn; thousands of 
voices raised the song, but few were able to carry it to its conclusion, for the universal 
emotion, deepened by the music, became too full for utterance. The hymn was. 
abruptly suspended, while the multitude wept like children. This scene of honest 
pathos terminated, the necessary measures for distributing the food, and for relieving 
the sick, were taken by the magistracy. 

In those times few religious minds were free from a tendency to 
subtle theological disputes. Readers of Dutch history, in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, are familiar with the 
violence of these disputes, and the lamentable consequences in 
the divisions to which they gave rise. The Dutch mind still has 
this theological cast ; it is most marked, perhaps, in the peasant 
class. In some villages the very air seems impregnated with 
theology, and men and women discuss the old problems of Free- 
will and Predestination with much the same ardour and heat with 
which their fathers argued them in the time of the Synod of Dort. 
We have been told this is a trait they have in common with some 
of the Scotch peasantry. 

As relics of a past age so unlike our nineteenth century, these 
village Roundheads are most remarkable specimens of humanity ; 
but apart from this, there is an interest and dignity attaching to 
these humble people, to whom the things unseen are of such vast 
importance, which in our estimation is lacking in those whose 
thoughts are merely earthbound. 

One more feature of Dutch character in the past claims our 
brief attention. Liberality to the poor is an old Dutch virtue. 
As early as 1612, a certain Scultetus, who passed through Holland 
on his way to England in the suite of young Frederick of the 
Palatinate—afterwards King of Bohemia—says, after descanting 
on the commercial greatness of Amsterdam: ‘To tell the 
truth, I was most struck with the exemplary care taken of the 
sick and poor, the aged and orphans, in buildings of such an - 
imposing kind that I hesitate whether to call them palaces or 
almshouses.”’ 


The law of Holland does not acknowledge a legal right to relief 
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drawn from the rates. On the contrary, it lays down as a rule 
that the relief of the poor is left to the various churches and to 
private institutions, but it admits of exceptions in the case of 
those who cannot obtain help through these agencies, and who are 
in absolute destitution. The local government (we cannot use the 
word town council, because towns and country districts have 
precisely the same governing bodies) every year sets apart a sum 
of money for these uses. Also, in all the larger towns, there are 
hospitals for the sick, supported by the rates, to which the poor 
are admitted free of charge. In some cases subsidies are given by 
the authorities to charities managed by the churches, or by private 
individuals, but only when it is clearly proved that the ordinary 
resources are not sufficient. It follows that secular and church 
committees must act in concert, and are bound to acknowledge 
what is being done one by the other. Except in the case of 
children, and of old or otherwise helpless people, idiots, &c., only 
out-of-door relief is given. The State, however, has so-called 
‘‘ working colonies” in the open country, to which beggars and 
vagrants can be sent by the magistrates, and where they are com- 
pelled to work for a small pay. 

To return to the system of relief by the churches, it must first 
be briefly stated that the Reformed Church of the Netherlands, 
which may be called the Established Church, though all recognized 
religious denominations (Roman Catholics, Lutherans, Baptists, 
&c.) are subsidized by the State as well, covers the entire country 
on the parochial system. The form of Government is Presbyterian, 
and the care of the poor is the duty of (lay) deacons. We need 
not add that this is, of course, an unpaid office, filled by men of 
all ranks of society, generally, however, of the middle class, who 
have little time to spare. Cynical people say they find some com- 
pensation in the dignity of their office, but it is more charitable 
and more true to seek the clue to their disinterested and often 
wearisome labours in a real love to their neighbour. The wife of 
a young head gardener w/o filled the office of deacon in a large 
country parish told the writer that her husband took the interests 
of the poor so much to heart that he lay awake at night thinking 
of them, and that the attendant worry almost made him ill. The 
deacons, as a rule, are in high estimation with the wealthier classes, 
and numbers of charitable people think it wiser and safer to give 
through their agency than directly themselves. The funds are 
derived partly from these spontaneous gifts and from endowments, 
partly from the proceeds of collections. 

Every Sunday, in all the churches in town and country, two bags 
go round, one for the poor, the other for church expenses. Besides 
these, other collections are held at regular intervals. The traveller 
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may have noticed a man with a plate-bowl going about from house 
to house, generally preceded by a boy from one of the orphanages, 
who rings the door-bell for him; this man is making the usual 
yearly collection at every house, irrespective of the creed of its 
inmates, for the poor of his church, or for its orphanage and alms- 
house. It is characteristic of the liberality of feeling which has 
always co-existed in Holland with much narrowness and intoler- 
ance that these collections are held by all the religious denomina- 
tions, even by the Jewish community, and meet with some response 
from most householders, though, of course, the amount of the gift 
differs very widely according to the sympathies of the giver with 
the particular object in view. 

Notwithstanding all this well-organized work on behalf of the 
poor, there is abundance of room for private effort, and it is more 
and more acknowledged that official relief, however wisely and 
kindly bestowed, can never take the place of other personal inter- 
course with the poor, nor of individual sympathy with their special 
wants and sorrows, as well as on the ground of a common humanity. 
Of late years, new methods have been tried of meeting the needs of 
the masses and of raising them to a higher moral level. Many of 
these are an imitation of those used in England ; some of the latter 
have proved successful, others have failed because they were 
adopted wholesale, without enough regard for differences of habits, 
feelings, and ideas. 

The situation is, in fact, widely different here from what it is in 
most other countries ; there is much in the condition of our poorer 
classes to call forth the deepest feelings of pity, and to stir the 
energies of all who take a real interest in their welfare; the 
“labour question” is more and more coming to the front, and 
among the “ unemployed ** too many fall an easy prey to designing 
Socialist teachers; still, owing to many causes, and among them 
we may justly count the national habits of industry and thrift, to 
which we have already alluded, the “‘social problems” that call 
for solution are not so terrible as elsewhere. 

To return to the past, though we do not pretend to give an ex- 
haustive description of all the links that bind it with the present 
in Dutch life, there is one more that must not be omitted: we 
mean the presence of a large number of originally French families, 
descendants of the Huguenot refugees, who from time to time, 
especially at that of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, found 
shelter here, as many others did in England. As is the case there, 
they have amalgamated entirely with the people of their adopted 
land, and are found among all classes; even among the very poor 
one comes across such names as Chef d’Hotel or Carriére. These 
refugees were for the most part a real acquisition to their new 
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fatherland, and amply repaid the kindness and generosity showed 
them. No exact estimate of their numbers can be made, but they 
must have been very numerous, for in the year 1688 there were no 
less than sixty-two French or ‘“ Walloon” churches in the 
Netherlands. The so-called ‘‘ Walloon ” chrrehes (which name 
now designates all the French churches in Holland) had an earlier 
origin ; they were established by Protestant refugees from the 
** Walloon” provinces of the Southern Netherlands, who settled in 
the north to escape the Spanish domination. From them, it may 
be mentioned incidentally, some of our best families have sprung. 
Seventeen ‘‘ Walloon ” churches still exist, with twenty-five pastors, 
and they are considered as part of the Established Church. Except 
in the larger towns, they no longer have any raison d’étre, and 
there is something rather ludicrous in a Dutchman—as is often the 
case, for few of the ministers are French or Swiss—preaching in 
very indifferent French to a congregation most likely entirely com- 
posed of Dutch-speaking people, while it must be weary work for 
the boys and girls from the church orphanage—who, in their 
quaint old-fashioned costumes, will at once attract the stranger’s 
notice—to sit out the long sermon in a language they know but 
imperfectly. 

Besides those mentioned above, there are a few other traces of 
foreign extraction among the Dutch. Here and there small 
colonies of dark-haired, brown-skinned people are looked upon as 
descendants of Spanish soldiers who settled in the enemy’s land. 
A good many officers and privates of the Swiss and Scotch regi- 
ments that were in the service of the States at different epochs 
remained in Holland and left their names to numerous descendants. * 
We take a few Scotch names at random from the Hague Directory : 
Bruce, Douglas, Hamilton of Silvertonhill, MacDonald, MacEvoy, 
Mackay, MacLeod. 

It may be that to this mixture of foreign blood it is due, at least in 
some measure, that the Dutch are on the whole good linguists, and 
are very familiar with foreign literature. It would be, indeed, a 
very foolish and narrow patriotism that would limit the intel- 
lectual food of a small nation like the Dutch—or, indeed, of any 
nation—to its own productions, however excellent these may be, 
unmindful of ‘the brotherhood ” so beautifully described by 
Ruskin, ‘‘ Not of equality, nor of likeness, but of giving and re- 
ceiving ; the souls that are unlike, and the nations that are unlike, 
and the natures that are unlike, each receiving something from, 
and of, the other’s gifts and the other’s glory.” Generous ac- 
knowledgment of the intellectual debt due to other nations is 
common among educated Dutch people. For those who do not 
know foreign languages, or do not know them well enough to enjoy 
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reading them, there are translations of most classical or popular 
English, French, and German authors. 

Of course this acquaintance with foreign books must influence 
the national mind, but it would be a mistake to suppose that its 
peculiar bias is thus destroyed. The characteristics of the Dutch 
mind, both good and bad ones, are too strong and too firmly 
rooted in the past to be effaced, or even materially altered, merely 
by contact with foreign minds. But it is equally true that, while 
preserving the national type, Holland is being powerfully affected 
by the “ spirit of the age.” As has been well said, ‘‘ The thought 
of our own time, in its evolving phases or folds of varied hue, 
bathes us like an atmosphere” (Tulloch). Subtle, almost mysterious 
as this influence is, it must necessarily be very difficult to determine 
its nature and extent. While much remains that is still very dis- 
tinctive in Dutch life—much more, indeed, than can be conveyed 
to foreign readers without making indiscreet demands on their 
patience, and also without lifting too much of the veil of privacy 
which no one cares to remove from the family and social life to 
which he or she belongs—yet every year takes away from this 
distinctive character, and colours life and customs and thought 
with more of the cosmopolitan hue which is fast covering the 
civilized world. Even those whose memory does not go back 
much farther than about twenty-five years, can observe many 
changes in great and small things which all point in this direction. 
A mere straw will show the way the wind blows, and, to mention 
one of these changes, the village maiden’s scornful rejection of 
the snowy lace cap and simple costume that became her mother so 
well, and her adoption of a vulgar style of dress in rude imitation 
of the fashions of the day, is one among many indications that the 
influence of the “spirit of the age” is felt in every nook and 
corner of the country. 

It will, of course, depend on a person’s point of view whether 
he welcomes these changes or not. In the eyes of some, railroads 
and tramways, telegraphs and telephones, cheap education and 
competitive examinations, and the great extension of the franchise 
in 1888, all these factors in the social revolution which is daily 
going on, are pure and unmixed blessings which only prejudice 
can see in any other light. Certainly no one, however conser- 
vative his habit of mind, can look back with regret to the narrow- 
ness and mere esprit de clocher which limited the horizon and 
dwarfed the sympathies of former generations, and which all these 
causes, working in various ways, are more and more tending to 
remove ; but, on the other hand, it is not possible to listen without 
respectful sympathy and partial assent to those among our seniors 
who fear that the national character will gradually lose in stability 
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and thoroughness, in faithfulness (in the sense of the German. 
word tren) and depth, rather than gain in other respects. 

Yet, compared with other countries, the clock of time moves: 
comparatively slowly, except perhaps in the great commercial. 
towns of Amsterdam and Rotterdam. The rush and hurry and 
bustle of modern life, the struggle for existence, the thirst for 
excitement, the comparative neglect of home duties and home 
pleasures, the lack of “time to mourn” and of ‘time to mend,” 
the shallowness of so-called friendships quickly formed and as. 
quickly dropped, the general deterioration of manners in society, 
these ‘“‘signs of the times” are not wanting in Holland ; but, if 
we are not mistaken, they are not to be compared to what can be 
observed in larger countries, where the conditions of life are neces- 
sarily different, and people are compelled to live faster, and where: 
the current of public opinion being stronger, the individual power 
of resistance is less great. 

Comparisons, however, are dangerous things, and we abstain 
from getting on such perilous ground. The days are past when, as 
a political power, points of comparison between Holland and other 
nations offered themselves in plenty to the most superficial 
observer; but, though she no longer plays a leading part in the 
‘council of nations,” the secondary part which is hers now is not 
without importance for the world at large as well as for herself. 
The popular imagination of our times is not easily struck, except 
by huge proportions and tremendous effects, and it is not only in 
America that the figure of speech known as hyperbole is becoming 
general. In Holland its use would be a little more ridiculous than 
elsewhere; but that fact need surely not rob that country of 
interest to the thoughtful spectator. The stage is comparatively 
small, the actors are comparatively few, but that is no reason why 
the drama should be less stirring, or the qualities displayed less 
lofty and less worthy of admiration than on the larger stages of the 
world. Happily, the Dutchman feels this to the very core; his 
patriotism is not damped by any hampering sense of the smallness 
of his country, nor his ambition to serve her quenched because he 
knows that, whatever his claims to greatness, he can never aspire 
to the world-wide fame which falls to the share of great men in 
great countries. 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF GENIUS. 


‘*Wuar Adonais is, why fear we to become?” So asks the singer 
who stands before the world as Adonais’s great chief mourner— 
Shelley. On the whole—though in a sense other than his elegist 
intended—most of us might well shrink from becoming what, 
thanks to the insatiable modern rage of curiosity about everything 
that concerns the private life of public men, and thanks to the 
littérateurs who pander to this unhallowed lust, Adonais is. He 
was one of the greatest of English poets; he led a life in which 
there was no doubt a vast deal of keen and exquisite pleasure, but 
little or no happiness ; thrown, for the most part, among a set of 
clever, small men, he towers above them, a man by no means 
clever but very great; though not unfortunate in the worst 
and bitterest sense of the word, though he had no struggles 
with immediate adversity and want, he yet suffered much; he 
lavished the strength of a tender and noble heart upon a rather 
commonplace young woman, who evidently had no suspicion that 
she was worshipped—she, ordinary little piece of pretty Eve’s 
flesh—by one of earth’s immortal sons. Among these clever, small 
men, Hunt, Reynolds, and the rest, by whom he was surrounded, 
and with whom in popular estimation he was scarce distinguishably 
merged, he held before his eyes a lofty and splendid ideal of 
excellence in the art which he had chosen, or which nature had 
chosen for him. He saw this ideal at first with blurred and falter- 
ing vision, but ever more clearly as his eyes were purged with the 
euphrasy and rue of human experience ; he added to the store of 
the world’s beauty, he increased the sum of man’s happiness, and 
doing this he was rewarded with contempt and ribald mockery, 
was condemned to read things written about himself which. if 
uttered in oral intercourse would be recognized by everybody as 
gross insult and brutal outrage; spending himself in the service 
of man, his recompense was not seldom such scorn and contumely 
as might appropriately be reserved for an enemy of one’s species. 
Worn out by suffering and discouragement, and perhaps in part by 
the yet more shattering pangs of immoderate joy, he sinks in 
premature death ; at last, 


Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 
And that unrest which men miscall delight, 
Can touch him not and torture not again. 
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No, these things cannot now touch him—but that immitigable 
nuisance and pest, the zeal and industry and accuracy of the pains- 
taking modern editor, can; the hungering, gloating, ravening 
delight in everything that can belittle our great ones—this can 
touch him still, though perhaps he does not feel the ignominious 
contact, for— 
He wakes or sleeps with the enduring dead. 

And we that honour and love him may be pardoned for hoping that 
he sleeps—for hoping that he sleeps the blessed sleep of them who 
heed not, because they do not hear. 

On the other hand, let us suppose he does not sleep, but wakes— 
wakes, and harkens to what sounds soever of earthly detraction or 
praise may reach him, throned among his fellow ‘“‘ inheritors of 
unfulfilled renown,” whose place is “‘ far in the unapparent.” For 
he died full of thwarted aims and balked ambitions, his life a 
splendid fragment like his own Hyperion; and perhaps it is not 
wildly fanciful to think of the eager spirit of Adonais as taking 
some posthumous interest in the progress and consummation of his 
own terrestrial fame. He will have seen that fame gradually 
disentangled from minor accidents and incidents which at first did 
much to perplex it and hinder it from having free way ; disentangled 
from ‘‘ Cockney Schools,” real or imaginary; from irrelevant pre- 
judices arising out of political and personal considerations; from 
warring theories of literary art. He will have seen his influence 
operating as a potent factor in the artistic evolution of the most 
eminent of present-day poets. He will have seen the main and 
essential facts of his life laid before the world by a distinguished 
and genial dilettante, whose biography of him was not indeed a 
work of high talent, but was inspired by sympathy and directed by 
good taste. In a word, he will have seen almost everything come 
to pass which, living, he could have hoped for. 

Unfortunately, however, this is not all; would it were! He will 
have seen Haydon’s Journal go forth to posterity, perpetuating a 
slander which went unrebuked and undenied till yesterday. He 
will have seen the passionate letters to his somewhat mundane 
goddess catalogued in sale lists, and knocked down under the 
auctioneer’s hammer. He will have seen the effigy of his warm 
and palpitating heart held up to the stare of a world, that with 
gaping mouth and craning neck presses forward into every sanc- 
tuary where there is a secret to be ravished and a veil to be rent 
in twain. He will have seen the yelping pack of scandal, never so 
joyous as when they can scent some fallen greatness, or run down 
any noble quarry. He will have seen the yet uncleaner creature, 
the thing of teeth and claws, that lives by scratching up the soil 
from over the bones of the buried and laying corruption bare, 
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He will have seen the injudicious and uncritical worshipper. He 
will have seen the painstaking modern editor. 

The painstaking modern editor! The taking of pains is an 
excellent thing if they be taken for any useful or commendable 
purpose} but who will seriously pretend that such a purpose is 
served by Mr. Buxton Forman’s latest addition to Keats litera- 
ture? Mr. Forman has seen fit to publish, by way of a supple- 
ment to his edition of Keats’s works, a volume of “ fresh verses 
and new readings, essays and letters lately found, and passages 
formerly (he might have added judiciously) suppressed.” Accuracy 
is a fine quality, kept within decent bounds ; but there is such a 
thing as accuracy run mad. The rampant accuracy of this book 
is nothing short of a nuisance. Keats wrote in a letter, ‘‘I much 
wait,” instead of ‘I must wait,” and Mr. Forman carefully pre- 
serves the blunder. Keats, in the manuscript of some verses, 
wrote one by mistake for on, and Mr. Forman religiously records 
the matter. Keats in another manuscript wrote sprigkt, and after- 
wards changed it to sprite, and the solemn fact is duly chronicled 
by this devout editor. Then, through page upon page without end, 
we learn how ye lovelorn artists was altered to ye artists lovelorn; 
like the mole to like a mole; a king alive to a breathing king; say, 
wherefore did I laugh? to I say, why did I laugh?; a minute’s 
thought to a moment's thought ; for in sooth I’m to soothly I am; a 
to the; where to when; could to would; and soon. It is all very 
painstaking, and very ridiculous. To be sure, Mr. Forman has a 
little—precious little—really interesting information to communi- 
cate as the result of his laborious collation of Keats’s MSS. and 
printed texts. Thus, it is worth while to be admitted to a sight of 
the process by which, in Hyperion, a bad phrase like a poison-feel 
of brass was altered to savour of poisonous brass, the latter being 
clearly an, improvement from the point of view of mere diction, 
though there is some obscurity in the suggestion of a smell of 
brass, and both obscurity and crudity in making the doomed Titan 
interpret as premonitions of his fall these whiffs apparently from 
an adjacent foundry or engineering works. Again, in the same 
magnificent poem, it is interesting to watch a poor, weak, unwork- 
manlike line such as 

When an earthquake hath shook their city towers 
grow into the strong and entirely satisfactory 

When earthquakes jar their battlements and towers. 
It is interesting also to find Keats—the sometime surgeon’s 
apprentice and student at Guy’s—developing in another direction 
the skill of a trained operator, successfully amputating redundant 
phraseology or excrescent imagery, and neatly tying up the severed 
arteries of verse as he proceeds. Mr. Forman gives us two or three 
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noteworthy instances of Keats’s deftness at this work; but, valu- 
able for critical purposes as these may possibly be, there still 
remains the question, Would Keats himself have wished these little 
details to be made public? This question, though natural enough, 
is one the like of which we so seldom think of asking nowadays 
that it will probably appear quite childish and verdant in its sim- 
plicity to the experienced intelligence of Mr. Buxton Forman. Yet 
surely it touches a matter which lies at the root of our whole moral 
relation to the great writers whom we profess to honour. That 
relation is entirely one of indebtedness on our part for benefactions 
by them conferred. Our obligation is one which we have no 
means of ever discharging; for the most part, during the lives 
of these our benefactors, we showed little anxiety to discharge 
it; nay, in many cases—and that of Keats is one—we could 
hardly bring ourselves to say “thank you” for their gifts, 
even if we did not fling them back with derision in the faces 
of the generous givers. Let us get this fact—an obvious one, but 
obvious facts are apt to be ignored from their very obviousness— 
well impressed into our minds. Here is a class of men to whom we 
owe what it is hopeless to dream of repaying; we can never repay 
it: they will remain our creditors to the end of time. But let us 
at all events treat them with the decent civility which becomes an 
insolvent debtor; let us not display a spirit of base and black 
ingratitude for inestimable favours; let us ask ourselves, when we 
are about to say or do aught that affects the name and fame of 
these munificent persons, ‘‘ Would they, themselves, if they were 
here and could be consulted, approve the doing or saying of this 
thing?” It is manifestly the very least which honour—nay, com- 
mon decency in the recognition of obligations—demands of us. I 
know there are persons who argue the case from the opposite point 
of view ; who say, ‘“‘ We see no reason why genius should be pro- 
tected against itself in the way you advocate ; if, for example, an 
eminent poet’s journals or private letters come to light by accident, 
and disclose a mean or paltry side of his nature—or, it may be, 
a vicious side—well, that side existed ; it was a fact, no less than 
his genius was ; and it is of importance to moral science that the 
fact should be known.” To test the morality of this doctrine, let 
us transfer it into the region of practical affairs and ordinary 
human relations. Let us suppose that a friend, to whose good 
offices we owe some portion of whatever happy fortune may have 
attended our lives, should in an unguarded moment confide to us 
the revelation of follies, weaknesses, or sins which we had not 
suspected ; shall ours be the voice to proclaim these things to the 
world? The two cases are, in all their essential bearings, 
analogous—unless, indeed, we go so far as to repudiate indebtedness 
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to the exalted human souls who, though their greatness may have 
had some alloy of vulgar weakness or error, have enriched our 
experience with noble pleasures such as rank among the few 
enduring goods of life. 

These reflections, it is almost neealess to say, are suggested by 
more grave transgressions of Mr. Forman’s than the merely in- 
judicious editing of Keats’s literary remains. That, of itself, is 
indeed bad enough ; but perhaps foolish is the harshest word we 
need apply to it. Keats, like any other poet, often wrote down 
lines and phrases which he afterwards cancelled as unsatisfactory ; 
and of course we may be sure that he himself would wish all 
such rejected readings to perish, and would never dream that 
the scholarship of the next age would occupy itself with the ex- 
humation of everything which the author himself had deliberately 
and wisely buried, though unhappily in a too shallow grave. 
There can be no sort of doubt as to the poet’s own wishes in the 
matter; and if his editor is not loyal enough to the poet’s memory 
to care two straws about respecting such wishes, the matter is one 
which affects the credit of the editor more than that of the poet. 
Into the abysmal mysteries of the editorial conscience ordinary 
readers will not peer too curiously; and, in truth, the results of 
Mr. Forman’s researches among Keats’s MSS. are, for the most 
part, so very uninteresting that few people are likely to feel either 
attracted or repelled by the outcome of such minutely and use- 
lessly laborious idleness. In unearthing some prose articles which 
Keats contributed to the Examiner and Champion newspapers, 
Mr. Forman has rendered a more legitimate service. The 
articles are intrinsically worthless, but are interesting for the 
reflections which they inevitably suggest. If Keats had been 
forced to live by his pen, it is scarcely conceivable that he could 
have earned his salt by such wretched writing as these two or 
three “‘ critical notices” of books and plays—writing so vilely bad 
that it would disgrace a third-rate provincial newspaper. Keats 
himself, however, both wrote and published it, and there can thus 
be no actual impropriety in its resuscitation. 

Quite different is the case of the “‘ fresh letters” and ‘‘ passages 
formerly suppressed,”’ which fill about a hundred pages of Mr. 
Forman’s new volume. There is no denying that they distinctly 
lower one’s estimate of Keats as a man—that they are emphatically 
a disservice and an injury to his fame. They bring out in strong 
light a poor and vulgar side of his nature, which had better have 
remained in shadow. Its revelation is Keats’s loss, and nobody’s 
gain; nay, it is our loss too—the loss of an illusion which was a 
thousand times better than the uncomely truth. Again we ask 
the question, Is it conceivable that Keats, had he been gifted with 
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prevision, could have anticipated with complaceny the posthumous 
publication of these letters? And if not, what excuse has any 
man for doing this irreparable and wanton wrong to the unoffend- 
ing dead? The widow of Shelley, knowing that her husband had 
in his lifetime intended a certain bequest to one of his needy 
friends, in pure loyalty to his memory translated that intention 
into voluntary act. In like manner Keats intended certain 
bequests, but dying, left no will expressly devising the same; he 
intended, we may be sure, that his private letters, or great part of 
them, should descend as a legacy—to oblivion. It was the clear 
duty of those upon whom the responsibility devolved, to act as 
faithful executors of an indisputable though unwritten testament. 
They, however, have taken a different view of their functions, 
a view which, unhappily, is participated in, and acted upon, by a 
daily increasing number of such persons as have in their hands. 
the discretionary administration of spiritual trusts. In the end, 
what it comes to is this, that we are imposing penalties upon those: 
who have committed the glorious offence of devoting their lives to 
our enrichment, and wearing out their hearts in our thankless. 
service. They have been guilty of the crime of genius, and are 
punished accordingly. Whenever we can, we see to it that retri- 
bution overtakes them during their lifetime ; but that is not always. 
possible; great malefactors of their class have been known to 
evade the penal law against genius and go down unsentenced to. 
their graves. Sooner or later, however, their crime comes home 
to roost. The grass may have grown thick above the place of 
their sleep, but even a ghost can be haled to judgment, and 
another generation can still drag the waters of Lethe if peradven- 
ture the mud and ooze may yield up the disfeatured corpse of some 
old scandal or forgotten shame. Such is the lot of the modern 
man of genius; living, he may escape the poisoned arrow; but 
dead, he is still a banquet for the ghoul. 


He gave the people of his best : 

His worst he kept, his best he gave ; 

My Shakespeare’s curse on clown and knave 
Who will not let his ashes rest. 


Wituiam Watson. 
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Ir is, perhaps, inevitable that the characters and motives of states- 
men long since dead should be judged almost entirely from the 
result of their public acts, and that measures which probably 
had no other origin than a not very far-sighted endeavour to pro- 
cure some immediate good to their authors should be considered, 
on proving productive of unexpected benefit to the nation at large, 
to be the evidence and outcome of a provident and disinterested 
statesmanship: Hence the great advantages that England has 
reaped from the Great Charter have cast a glory upon the parents 
of that piece of strictly class-legislation which would have astonished 
no one so much as themselves ; and the Act of Union, which Pitt 
brought forward as a police measure necessary to the suppression of 
the conspiracies then undermining Ireland, has been commended 
or denounced as a deliberate attempt to assimilate or destroy the 
Trish nation. 

In no case, perhaps, has this method of judgment worked so 
much injustice as in the history of the struggle that terminated in 
the Great Civil War. Dazzled apparently by the benefits which we 
enjoy as the direct effect of that struggle—religious toleration, 
complete self-government, and equal justice—all modern historians, 
from Macaulay and Carlyle to Mr. Gardiner, seem to have united 
to laud the disinterestedness and public spirit of the Puritan 
leaders, as contrasted with the sympathy for tyranny or (at best) the 
stupid loyalty of the King’s party. It is evident that so general an . 
attribution of motives is much too sweeping to be true, and an 
examination of the records of the time will show, as I think, that it 
rests on an extremely slender foundation. 

It is, unfortunately, no new remark, that so long as statesmen 
are in opposition, their language shows a loftiness of motive and an 
anxiety for the public good which ill accords with their attempts, 
when in office, to turn these principles into practice. It is, there- 
fore, not surprising to find that, up to the outbreak of hostilities 
between the King and the Parliament, the speeches of the parlia- 
mentary leaders breathe nothing but the most disinterested desire 
for the liberties of the nation. Yet an indication is not wanting 
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that they were, even then, willing to tamper with these liberties for 
the sake of personal advantage. If there was a point on which 
the leaders of the Long Parliament were agreed, it was that the 
death of Strafford was necessary to the freedom of England. ‘‘ The 
Jonah who for these many years has so tossed and hazarded the 
ship of the Commonwealth with continual storms and tempests 
that there can be no calms expected but by casting him out into 
the seas.”” Such was the language used by Pym on Strafford’s 
impeachment. And yet what was the scheme in which Pym and 
his fellows, immediately before the trial, were anxious to join ? 
“There was a proposal,” says Whitelocke, after describing the 
arrangements for the hearing in Westminster Hall, ‘“ to prevent all 
this trouble, to restore the Earl to his former favour and honour ; 
if the King would prefer some of the grandees to offices at Court 
whereby Strafford’s enemies should become his friends and the 
King’s desire be promoted.” “‘ It was that ” (Clarendon thinks 
that this was the Earl of Bedford) ‘‘ should be made Lord Treasurer, 
the Lord Saye, Master of the Wards; Mr. Pym, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; Mr. Hollis, Secretary of State; Mr. Hampden, Tutor 
to the Prince; others to have other places. In order whereunto 
the Bishop of London resigned up his Treasurer’s staff, the Lord 
Cottington his place of Master of the Wards, and the rest were 
easily to be voided. But whether upon the King’s alteration of his 
mind, or by what means it came to pass is uncertain, these things 
were not effected, and the great men baffled thereby became the 
more incensed and violent against the Earl, joining with the Scots 
Commissioners who were implacable against him.” I have given 
this passage at length because it has been slurred over by most 
modern historians, although one of them sees in the scheme (by a 
process which I cannot pretend to follow) a proof of the “‘ charac- 
teristic foresight ” of Hampden. 

No attempt has been made, so far as I know, to question the 
truth of this story, and there is additional evidence in its favour in 
a letter to be found among the State papers, which refers to two 
audiences which the King gave to Pym immediately before Strafford’s 
trial. It is also on record that Lord Digby, when charged with the 
suppression of those celebrated notes of Vane with which the 
managers tried to bolster up their failing impeachment, retorted 
that it was more likely to have been the work of “some un- 
worthy man who had his eye upon place and preferment,” and 
that his audience understood him to refer to Pym, who was pointed 
out by the people as Lord Cottington’s successor in the Chancellor- 
ship of the Exchequer. 

The proposed distribution of offices deserves some attention. 
Strafford was to be left a free hand in Ireland, and was to continue, 
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by his firm government there, to amass revenue, as his enemies 
professed to believe, for his own benefit. Holles was to take 
charge of the King’s correspondence, and all the other “‘ grandees ” 
were to receive places which, while they would practically have 
placed the whole of the public revenue at their disposal, would not 
necessarily have given them any voice in the King’s policy. We 
may guess, from the result of a somewhat similar coalition in our 
own times, how powerless the long-winded eloquence and Parlia- 
mentary dexterity of Pym would have proved to influence the iron 
will and fixed purpose of Strafford. It seems, indeed, to have been 
the dread of this which broke off the arrangement. ‘Stone 
dead,”’ said Essex when the scheme was proposed to him, “ has no 
fellow,” and it was thought better that the ‘“ wisest head in 
England” should be laid upon the block than that it should 
remain to check the division of the spoil which the Parliamentary 
leaders at last saw before them. 

The death of Strafford, however, did not suffice to restore quiet 
to the nation. Hostilities became imminent, and the rule of the 
Parliament then proved to be (as Mr. Gardiner says Strafford 
foresaw) “‘ the rule of the lawyer and the landowner at the expense 
of the poor.” A Poll Tax, surely the most oppressive to the lower 
classes that could be devised, was imposed, and, with special 
cruelty, was made applicable not only to persons whose whole 
fortune did not exceed £20, but to everyone over the age of sixteen, 
including widows, who were to be rated at one-third of the estates 
of their deceased husbands. But this did not bring in money 
enough to meet the views of the leaders, and the outbreak of the 
war was followed by the most sweeping measures of confiscation. 
By a string of resolutions passed in one day, the whole income of 
the Church, the public and private revenues of the Crown, and the 
rents of all who had taken up arms against the Parliament, or had 
even been “‘ active in the Commissions of Array,” were declared to be 
sequestered to the use of the Commonwealth, and these measures 
were soon supplemented by others imposing a tax of 5 per cent. 
on the estate of every subject, with the penalty of ‘‘ malignancy ” 
in case of non-payment. A few months later and an excise, which 
the Commons had declared, when it was asked for by the King, to 
be utterly destructive of trade, was levied, though not without 
some loss of popularity on Pym’s part. It is not surprising that 
the more moderate spirits in Parliament (then, as ever, those who 
had the most to lose), began to make propositions which might 
lead towards peace. 

Then followed a scene, which has been repeated at nearly every 
subsequent attempt on the part of the leaders of a successful 
revolution to restrain the violence of followers who have once 
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tasted the fruits of success. A mob, secretly encouraged by the 
leaders of the extreme party, surrounded the House, hustled the 
obnoxious members, and compelled the Commons to reverse their 
vote of two days before for entertaining proposals of peace. A 
counter mob was dispersed by soldiers, and a few women killed. 

A way of raising money more agreeable to the feelings of the 
constituents was soon discovered. The judges who had pro- 
nounced in favour of ship-money were brought. before the House, 
and were fined sums ranging from £20,000 to £2,000, while the 
Court poet, Edmund Waller, was allowed to expiate his share in 
the plot which generally bears his name by the payment of a 
fine of £10,000. At the same time the revenues of the Queen and 
the Prince, to whom Hampden was to have been tutor, were 
seized, and the lands and houses of all absentee Members of either 
House, and of all persons who had not contributed to the defence of 
Parliament, were ordered to be let, and the rents to be paid in to 
the National Exchequer. 

All this took place within a year of the outbreak of the war. 
Later, as the more needy and rapacious politicians came to the 
top, all restraint was thrown aside, and the lands and goods of the 
Church, the crown, and the Cavaliers, were sold, and the proceeds 
confiscated. 

The sums which thus came within the grasp of the new rulers 
of the nation will probably be never very accurately known. As 
Von Ranke points out, “ The millions which came in passed 
through so many hands that it was impossible to keep account of 
it all.” From a tract which is given in the Harleian Miscellany, 
and which was printed fifty years after the Restoration, we may 
derive some idea of the popular idea on the subject. The object 
of the writer is apparently to contrast the comparatively moderate 
expenditure of the Long Parliament with the heavy Public Debt 
incurred under William III., and he is not therefore likely to in- 
tentionally over-estimate the amount raised by them. Yet even he 
puts the total at the enormous figure of £95,000,000. There 
are, however, some few obvious errors in his calculation, and I 
would therefore rather rely upon the figures given by Sir John 
Sinclair in his History of the Public Revenue, and reproduced by 
M. Moreau in his Chronological Records of British Finance. 
According to the latter writers, the Long Parliament and their 
successors succeeded in raising, up to the date of the Restoration, 
eighty-three millions, of which thirty-two millions were spent upon 
the army. This would leave about fifty-one millions, or a yearly 
average income of about two and three quarter millions at their 
disposal. Now we know that the total income of the Crown, 
under Charles I., was rather under, and under Charles II. rather 
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over, a million per annum, and that both kings contrived to 
defray the expenses of Government without entailing any per- 
manent debt upon the nation. It would, therefore, follow that the 
Government of England between these two reigns raised nearly 
three times as much money as the national expenditure required. 
How was this surplus applied? I think it is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that it became the property of the rulers for the time 
being and their agents. 

Very early in the struggle, the risk of this had been pointed 
out by Royalist partisans. ‘ They” (i.¢., the Parliament) “ have 
neither wanted men, money, nor towns till now,” wrote Lady 
Dorothy Leeke to her Roundhead cousin before the relief of 
Gloucester, ‘‘ but you see how they have prospered. I believe 
the main party of them have well provided for themselves, and 
will leave you in the lurch.” And according to Clarendon, the 
Houses sometimes heard some plain speaking as to the general 
opinion of their honesty from their own adherents. He tells us 
that on the fast appointed to assist the passing of the Self-denying 
Ordinance, ‘‘the preachers, let their texts be what they would, 
told the Parliament plainly that there was as great pride, as 
great ambition, as many private ends, and as little zeal and 
affection for the public among them as they had ever imputed to 
the Court, and that while they pretended at the public cost, and 
out of the purses of the poor people, to make a general refor- 
mation, their chief aim was to grow great and rich themselves.” 

To a certain extent this was admittedly the case, and the grants 
which were openly made to the Puritan leaders exceeded (when 
regard is had to the far higher value of money in those days) any 
similar tokens of public liberality since. Hampden and Pym died 
too early in the war to share in the spoils which they had done so 
much to win. But the Houses voted £5,000 to be paid to Hamp- 
den‘s executors, and £10,000 to be applied in payment of Pym’s. 
debts. The rest of Strafford’s opponents were more fortunate. If 
we may believe Holles, Sir Arthur Haselrig received £7,000, Lord 
Saye and Sele £10,000, and Speaker Lenthall £6,000, while Holles. 
himself was voted £5,000 and (according to his own account) 
refused it. But these were small rewards compared to those which, 
as the Lords’ Journals show, were showered on the army. £5,000 
were voted to Essex by the House of Commons after the battle of 
Edgehill, and an allowance of £10 a day was given to him on 
the same occasion by the Lords. On his retirement an annuity of 
£10,000 was settled upon him, and at his death £5,000 were paid 
to his executors, and £4,000 to his servants. Fairfax received 
£10,000 and Cromwell an annuity of £2,500 in addition to their 
pay as General and Lieutenant-General respectively. ‘ Malig- 
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nants’”’ estates and places were also sown broadcast among the 
favoured of the faction that were for the time uppermost, and the 
feeling that inspired the Houses was never, perhaps, more clearly 
shown than in a resolution by which they ordered a rich minister, 
who had denounced St. John, Vane, and two others (with perfect 
truth), of having corresponded with the King, to pay £500 to each 
of the accused persons. I see no reason to doubt the estimate of 
the tract above quoted that in this way money, estates, and places 
to the value of more than a million were distributed. The 
American cry of ‘‘To the victors the spoils” was anticipated by 
two centuries. 

The public grants, however, formed but a small part of the loss 
that the nation suffered by the wreck of the Constitution. Directly 
the King was conquered, each of the victorious factions hastened 
to accuse the other of embezzlement of the public money. Thus 
“angry Holles,” as Carlyle calls him, declares that many of the 
“ violent party ’” were ready to leave the kingdom if the Parliament 
had been defeated in the first battle of Newbury ‘‘ with good store 
of treasure (which they had sharked) packed up to carry with 
them, or returned beyond sea by bills of exchange, and all things 
in readiness for their remove.” He also scoffs at the accounts 
which Fairfax and Sir William Constable had professed their readi- 
ness to render, and thinks that they and the treasurer of the army 
would have great difficulty in showing the disposition of the “ great 
sums that they had fingered.” 

Cromwell and the Independents, on the other hand, were not 
slow to fling back the same accusations on the Presbyterians. 
Milton, in his Defensio Secunda, implies that the corruption of the 
Long Parliament was Cromwell’s sole reason for their forcible 
dissolution, and one of the first acts of their successors was to 
establish ‘“‘a Committee for receiving accusations of bribery, public 
frauds, and breach of public trust.” The records of this Committee, 
had any been preserved, would doubtless have been curious 
reading. For I do not doubt that the accusations made on either 
side were, in the main, perfectly true. The levying of the large 
sums intended for the army was entrusted (I am quoting from 
Von Ranke) to a Committee sitting at Goldsmiths’ Hall, which 
purposely kept its work distinct from the collection of any other 
revenue. 

Their chief source of income (says the same author) was the 
sale or holding to ransom of the estates and personal properties 
of “ Malignants,” and the fugitive literature of the day abounds 
with evidence of the harshness with which their powers were exer- 
cised. The lands so assigned to them have been estimated by 
some at one half of the cultivated soil of England, and no com- 
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plaint seems to have been made by the Committee or their apolo- 
gists that their revenue was insufficient for its purpose. And yet 
the nominal amount assigned for the maintenance of the army 
had to be perpetually increased from the £30,000 per month, con- 
sidered enough for the first army of Essex, until it at last reached 
a monthly sum of £120,000. As this would be equal to at least 
£360,000 of our money, and was intended for the support of a 
force which never exceeded 30,000 men, it formed a budget which 
would make the mouth of even a modern Secretary for War water. 
But in spite of this, the pay of the private soldiers was constantly 
in arrear, and in June 1647, there were, says Carlyle, “three and 
forty weeks of hard-earned pay” due to them. No doubt a good 
deal stuck to the fingers of the Committee, or of the army treasurers. 
Walker (not a very safe guide in matters requiring accuracy) speaks 
of the place of Paymaster to the Forces, when held by Sir Gilbert 
Gerrard, as being worth £60,000, a sum which is immensely out 
of proportion to the value of any service that it could render: 
and Cromwell, on his historical ejectment of the “‘ Rump,” arrested 
with his own hands Allen the goldsmith, on the charge of fraudu- 
lently withholding £100,000 of the army’s pay. 

But these were leviathan peculators. The subordinate pay- 
masters throughout the country imitated them, indeed, but at a 
respectful distance. What sort of persons the last-named officials 
generally were, may be judged from Mrs. Hutchinson’s charac- 
teristic account of the “ faictes and gestes”’ of one Salusbury, for 
some time Treasurer to the Nottinghamshire Committee. This 
person, as readers of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson will no doubt 
remember, after nearly causing a mutiny by withholding the 
soldier’s pay, declined to furnish his accounts when called upon 
by the Committee, and, with the assistance of Colonel Hutchinson’s 
fellow Member, denounced the Colonel to one of the numerous 
Committees of the House as guilty of tyranny and oppression. 
After a long and wearisome investigation, in which every sort of 
chicanery and intrigue was tried, the Colonel was triumphantly 
acquitted, and returned to Nottingham the poorer by £300, the 
costs of his defence to a prosecution supported by his adversaries 
out. of the “public stock.” But the enemy were much too 
cunning to await the arrival of “ my Colonel.” On learning the 
decision of the House, the treasurer, and those members of the 
Committee who had supported him, fled the town, taking with 
them not only all the money on which they could lay their hands, 
but also the rent-rolls of ‘‘ Malignants’” estates on which alone could 
a farther supply be raised. After this it is not surprising to learn 
from Rushworth that at one time £40,000 arrears of pay was due 
to the Notts Horse, they having received “‘ barely 6s. a week” 
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for five years. One example of the petty rapacity of this Salusbury 
may, perhaps, here be quoted. A small party of the Nottingham 
garrison had succeeded in capturing twenty head of cattle. Accord- 
ing to the rule invariably observed on the Parliament side during 
the war (doubtless supported by the text, ‘‘ Thou shalt not muzzle 
the ox that treadeth out the corn”), they claimed a reward, and 
were voted £6 by the Committee. ‘ But,” says Mrs. Hutchinson, 
‘“‘when they came to receive it, Salusbury, as treasurer, tithed it 
out, and gave the soldiers a groat a-piece, and 6d. a-piece to the 
officers, which, in all, came but to 40s. and odd money, which, the 
soldiers being madded at, flung back his money, and desired a 
council of war to do them right.” 

And, according to Mrs. Hutchinson, ‘‘ Almost all the Parliament 
garrisons were infested and disturbed with like factious little 
people.” The lady’s evidence is the more entitled to respect 
that the term ‘“‘factious” is certainly not too strong a one to 
apply to such eccentric arithmetic. 

The fact seems to be that this state of affairs was the direct, 
perhaps the intentional, result of the action of the Parliament. 
“The whole routine of regal government,” says Mrs. Green in the 
preface to the Calendar of State Papers for 1649, “‘ was swept 
away. ... Privy Council, Exchequer, Treasurer, and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer . . . and in place thereof the whole Executive 
Government was represented by one single word—Committee.” 
The results of this highest expression of Democratic Government 
can be gathered from the pamphlets of the time, without the 
necessity of referring to Walker and the other post Restoration 
writers, who were hardly the men to be fair to a fallen cause. 
Thus, a tract published in the Independent interest in 1647, which 
is in the curious form of Articles of Impeachment for High Treason 
against all the people of England, puts the charge in the follow- 
ing words: ‘That you, the Communality of England have chosen 
the corruptest of men in your Counties to be Committees, for the 
removal of unjust acts and malignant spirits, when experience 
might teach you none were so unjust or malignant as themselves.” 
The Character of a Country Committee-Man, by John Cleaveland, 
the Royalist poet, is, as might be expected, much less measured in 
its language. After describing the typical Committee-man in 
terms which even the new journalism would probably consider 
scurrilous, this author goes on to say: “ The country is like an 
Irish cow that will not give down the milk unless she see her calf 
before her; hence it is he (the Committee-man) is the garrison’s 
day-nurse ; he chews their contributions before he feeds them, so 
the poor soldiers live, like Trochilus, by picking the teeth of this 
sated crocodile.” To such attacks the Parliament pamphleteers 
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can find no better defence than the old one of tu quoque. The tract 
called VIII. Queries wpon the Late Letters from the Army, asks: 
** Whether the Independent party and some of the army’s friends 
have not been more arbitrary, exhorbitant, and irregular in their 
votes and proceedings in the Houses’ Committees and other imploy- 
ments; disposed of and fingered more of the kingdom’s treasure ; 
carried and disposed of more offices and gainful places; received 
greater rewards and better pay for the most part, and pursued 
their own ends and interest more than any others they asperse.” 

But, indeed, no denial of the corruption of the rule of the Par- 
liament was possible. In 1645 an ordinance was passed by the 
Houses, which is, perhaps, the most extraordinary example of 
purely permissive legislation on record. This measure, which I 
do not remember to have seen mentioned elsewhere, was evidently 
promulgated either as a sop to some external agitation of which 
we have lost the trace, or in a fit of penitence after the perpetra- 
tion of some unusually enormous job. Whatever the causa causans 
of the enactment may have been, the Houses took abundant care 
that it should not operate against their private interests. After 
stating that “several sequestrations have been unwarrantably, 
fraudulently and deceitfully discharged, or let or sold at under- 
values by the several Committees or officers for sequestrations in 
the several Counties, Cities, and other places of this Kingdom,” 
the Ordinance provides that the Committee of Accounts (another 
Committee !) “‘ shall have power to enquire into any alleged frauds, 
and that having found the guilty parties, the latter shall make 
such satisfaction to the Committee proportionable to their offence 
as the Committee for Accounts for the Kingdom, or any five of 
them, shall adjudge and determine, so long as the said persons be 
not Peers of this Realm or Members of the House of Commons. 
If, however, the guilty parties did belong to either of the two 
privileged bodies, their names were merely to be certified to the 
Chairman of their House “‘ that such further course may be taken 
therein as shall seem meet.’”” An assembly of sequestrators were 
not likely to be harsh judges in cases of corruption, and only two 
instances of fraud seem to have been brought under the notice of 
the Long Parliament by reason of the clause last quoted. In one 
of these, that of Sir Richard Norris, the accused was acquitted. 
In the other, which was a charge “ against Lord Howard of 
Escrick,” of taking bribes ‘to ease delinquents of their seques- 
trations,” the House decided against the defendant, and at last 
fined him £10,000. A few months later the fine was remitted, 
but he was made incapable of again sitting in the House. 

At length Cromwell seized the power that the Parliament had so 
long abused, and found it necessary to restore such parts of the 
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old system of government as had been abrogated only for the love 
of change, or because they placed some check on the rapacity of 
the factions. Foremost among these restored institutions was the 
Exchequer, for the abolition of which there had been hardly the 
shadow of an excuse. No sooner was it reconstituted than a 
gigantic fraud was laid bare. It was discovered that a Colonel 
Thorpe, with twenty or thirty others, had! been for years engaged 
in manufacturing fictitious claims for money alleged to have been 
advanced to the State, in drawing the pay of soldiers and seamen 
who had long since been dead, or who had perhaps never existed, 
and, in short, in defrauding the State by nearly every kind of 
roguery. 

From the confession of two of the principals (preserved in the 
State papers) it appears that these frauds amounted in three 
years to the enormous sum of £235,000. The confession also 
shows that there were many other persons (some of them, it is 
hinted, of great consequence) besides the twenty-two first impli- 
cated who were concerned in the affair; and one of the prisoners 
went so far as to state that no less than four-fifths of the receipts 
for money advanced on the public faith, during the war, were 
forged or fictitious. Many arrests were made in consequence of 
these disclosures, and it seems at one time to have been arranged 
that one of the confessing conspirators should be released as a sort 
of decoy or agent provocateur to the rest. But I cannot find that 
the prosecution which the Attorney-General asked the leave of the 
Protector’s Council to institute was ever begun, and a year after 
their confession the two approvers were still languishing untried 
in Newgate. Possibly the more highly placed culprits were persons 
with whose services Cromwell could not dispense, or it may be that 
the straits for money, in which the Government then were, made 
them loth to publish revelations that might prove damaging to the 
public credit. ; 

A few years later, and a fresh offer was made to reveal to 
Cromwell another system of frauds committed on the nation. 
‘* Thomas Violet, of London, Goldsmith,” who had himself been a 
great sufferer by sequestration, sets forth in some Proposals to his 
Highness, Oliver, Lord Protector, published in 1656, a sweeping 
accusation against the then abolished Committee-men. 

After stating that he has for three years presented petitions to 
Parliament suggesting schemes for the discovery of public frauds, 
but that (as seems credible enough) “ nothing has been done 
thereon,” he goes on to say, “‘upon examination of some of the 
transactions of the Long Parliament concerning money matters, 
some particular members, with some of their Committees, and 
many of their agents, and many great persons employed in the 
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Commonwealth at this very day, there will appear to your 
Highness above one Judas in twelve . . . some of them being in 
great places of trust.” He then indicates forty persons, who, he 
states, have embezzled between them about £400,000. 

But Violet’s ‘‘ Proposals” met with hardly better fate than his 
petitions to Parliament, and as late as June, 1659, we find that 
they have not got beyond the stage of being referred to a Select 
Committee of the Council. Unless the Committees of those days 
were quicker in their proceedings than those of the present time, 
we may safely conclude that the Restoration was upon them before 
they had finished their deliberations. 

Nor were the Protector and his adherents quite in a position to 
call others to account as unthrifty guardians of the public purse. 
When Cromwell was about to proceed to Ireland he demanded (and 
received) in addition to the usual pay and allowances of a Common- 
wealth general and the emoluments of the Lord Lieutenancy 
{which last seem to have been £5,000 per annum), an outfit of 
£3,000, and an allowance of £8,000 a year from the time that he 
should set foot in Ireland. And this was at a time when the 
Parliamentary resources were so low that they could, with difficulty, 
find for the officers one-fourth of their arrears of pay. Later, when 
the nation was on the verge of bankruptcy, when money was 
horribly scarce, and all salaries in arrear, the expenses of the 
Protector’s household alone were nearly £20,000 a year, and yet in 
1657 his debts amounted to £400,000. 

Altogether it seems difficult not to recognize the justice of Sir 
John Sinclair’s statement, that ‘‘ of the immense sums levied between 
the commencement of the war and the Restoration, a considerable 
part was either lavished by Parliament on its own members or was 
fraudulently embezzled.” When we consider that the ostensible 
reason for rebellion put forward by the Parliamentary leaders was 
the petty, if illegal, exactions of the King, amounting at the utmost 
to £50,000 a year, which were, moreover, absolutely necessary to 
the military and naval defence of the kingdom, it would be ludicrous, 
were it not so pitiful, to see how grossly the nation were deceived. 
“* What,” asked Holles, ‘‘ were knighthood, ship-money . . . any- 
thing by which the subject has been oppressed and his purse 
picked . . . in comparison of the taxes which they say they must 
have. . . . At the worst we may say we were then chastised with 
whips but now with scorpions.” 

If any deduction is to be drawn from these facts, it is that 
democracy in the seventeenth century behaved exactly as democracy 
has invariably done ever since. And in England, as in France 
and America, the advent of the many to uncontrolled power was 
signalised by the outbreak of such widespread fraud and corruption 
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as would have been impossible while the Government was in the 
hands of the privileged few. That this should be so need be no 
cause of wonder to the thoughtful. The member of a class which 
has been for generations lifted above the strong temptations of 
poverty is more likely to be actuated by public spirit, and regard for 
the interests of others, than one whose acquisitiveness has been 
roused and his self-respect possibly blunted by the fierce struggle 
for life or wealth, and the fickleness of popular favour has always 
proved a temptation to those dependent upon it to misuse it for 
their personal advantage. 

We have had, of late, some examples of this in England, and 
are likely to have more. Our present rulers have taken the 
management of the local affairs of the country out of the hands of 
the class who have, for five centuries, administered them, to 
hand them over to democratically elected bodies. The government 
of the new County Councils may be more popular than that of the 
justices ; it may even be more efficient; but the experience of our 
past history forbids us to hope that it will not be more corrupt. 


F. Leeas. 
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An Englishman visiting Venice about 1605 wrote in a letter from 
that city, ‘“‘I was at one of their playhouses where I saw a comedy 
acted. The house is very beggarly and base in comparison with 
our stately playhouses in England, neither can the actors compare 
with us for apparel, shows, and music.”” This opinion is confirmed 
by Busino, who has left an account of his visit to the Fortune 
Theatre in 1617, where he observed a crowd of nobility “ listening 
as silently and soberly as possible.” And Thomas Heywood the 
dramatist, not later than 1602, affirms that the English stage is 
“an ornament to the city which strangers of all nations repairing 
hither report of in their countries, beholding them here with some 
admiration, for what variety of entertainment can there be in any 
city of Christendom more than in London?” In fact, the English 
people at this time, like the Greeks and Romans before them, were 
lovers of the theatre and of tragic spectacles. Leonard Digges, 
who was an eye-witness, has left on record the impression made 
upon the spectators by a representation of one of Shakspeare’s 
tragedies : 

So have I seen when Casar would appear, 

And on the stage at half-sword parley were 

Brutus and Cassius. Oh! how the audience 

Were ravished, with what wonder they went thence ! 

But plays as perfect in design as Julius Cesar, Othello and 
Macbeth were the exception, not the rule, upon the Elizabethan 
stage. They were the outcome of nearly twenty years’ experiment 
in play-writing, a period during which Shakspeare mastered his art 
and schooled his audience to appreciate the serious unmixed with 
the ludicrous. When he first wrote for the stage, plays needed to 
have in them all that the taste of the day demanded in the way of 
comic interlude and music. A dramatic representation was a con- 
tinuous performance given without pause from beginning to end, 
and the dramatists, in compliance with the custom, used the double 
story, so often to be found in the plays of the time, in order that 
the movement should be continued uninterrupiedly. The characters 
in each story appeared on the stage in alternate scenes, with 
every now and then a full scene in which all the characters ap- 
peared together. Ben Jonson condemned this form of play. He 
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ridiculed the use of short scenes, and the bringing on to the stage 
of the characters in pairs. Yet he himself found it necessary to 
conform to the requirements of the day, as is shown in his first 
two comedies, written to be acted without pause from beginning to 
end. Later on he adopted the Terentian method of construction, 
that of dividing the plays into acts and making each act a complete 
episode in itself; and in his dedication prefixed to the play of the 
Fox, he claims to have laboured “to reduce not only the ancient 
forms but manners of the scene.” It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that Ben Jonson was irritated at Shakspeare’s tolerance of the 
hybrid class of play then in vogue. Yet Shakspeare, if he thought 
it was not possible to work to the satisfaction of his audience ac- 
cording to the rules and examples of the ancients, none the less 
strove to put limits to the irregularities of his contemporaries. 
Plays which do not observe the classical rules must yet observe 
rules of some kind, if they are to please. He therefore sought to 
establish rules in accordance with the national taste, and his first 
aim was the combination of the serious and the ludicrous. He 
desired unity of fable with variety of movement, and endeavoured 
to abolish the use of impromptu dialogue by writing his own inter- 
ludes and making them part of the play. Shakspeare wished to 
satisfy his audience and himself at the same time; and by the force 
of his dramatic genius, he succeeded where others failed, and wrote 
plays which are as suitable for the stage to-day as when they were 
written. 

About two-thirds of the plays which were acted at the Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean theatres are now lost to us; and this dramatic 
literature must have -been of unusual excellence, unless we are to 
suppose that the law of the survival of the fittest may be applied 
to the lives of plays. From the names of the lost plays, accessible 
to us in such places as Henslowe’s Diary or the Stationers’ Registers, 
it may be inferred that the groundwork of many of them consisted 
either of political or purely social and domestic topics. Domestic 
tragedy was one of the most popular forms of the drama. In fact 
the dramatists, in most instances, took the material for their plays 
from their own and their neighbours’ experiences. They wrote 
about what they knew, and all that was uppermost in men’s minds 
was laid hold of by them, and brought upon the stage with only a 
little transparent concealment. The topical Elizabethan drama, 
in such plays as have come down to us, viewed from a purely 
historical standpoint, is a very accurate though not very flattering 
embodiment of middle-class society in London in the sixteenth 
century. From it we learn the dangers incurred by the presence of 
a large class of riotous idlers, discharged soldiers and sailors, over 
whom the authorities exercised little control; we are given striking 
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descriptions of the London “ roughs” ;—-of these “ swagging, 
swearing, drunken, desperate Dicks, that have the stab readier in 
their hands than a penny in their purses.” We read, too, of the 
games that children played in the streets; of the assembling of the 
men of fashion and business in St. Paul’s; and of the dense 
crowding of the neighbouring streets at the dinner hour, when the 
throng left the cathedral. The conversation that the characters 
indulge in, apart from the immediate plot, invariably relates to 
current events. In a play written about the time of the Irish 
rebellion, one of the characters talks about Ireland in a way that 
might apply to the present day : 
The land gives good increase 

Of every blessing for the use of man, 

And ’tis great pity the inhabitants 

Will not be civil and live under law. 

Unsavoury and uninteresting as some of the details of the 
Elizabethan domestic tragedies are, they were often used with an 
avowedly moral aim, and they had, according to many contem- 
porary accounts, the most salutary effect on evil-doers.* It was not 
more than forty years after Shakspeare’s death, that Richard 
Flecknoe, in his Discourse of the English Stage, comments upon the 
altered character of the drama :— 

Now for the difference betwixt our Theatres and those of former times ; they were but 
plain and simple, with no other scenes nor decorations of the stage, but only old 
Tapestry, and the Stage strewed with Rushes, whereas ours for cost and ornament are 
arrived at the height of Magnificence, but that which makes our Stage the better, 
makes our Playes the worse, perhaps through striving now to make them more for 
sight than hearing, whence that solid joy of the interior is lost, and that benefit which 
men formerly received from Playes, from which they seldom or never went away but 
far better and wiser than when they came. 

The short space of time—two hours and a half—in which an 
Elizabethan play was acted in Shakspeare’s time, has excited much 
discussion among commentators. It can hardly be doubted that 
the dialogue, which often exceeds two thousand lines, was all spoken 
on the stage, for none of the dramatists wrote with a view to publi- 
cation, and few of the plays were printed from the author’s manu- 
script. This fact points to the possession of a skilled and rapid 
delivery on the part of the actor. Artists of the French school, 
whose voices are highly-trained and capable of a varied and subtle 
modulation, will run through a speech of fifty lines with the utmost 
ease and rapidity; and there is good reason to suppose that the 
blank verse of the Elizabethan dramatists was spoken “ trippingly 
on the tongue.” In the Stage Player’s Complaint, a pamphlet that 


* The writer is indebted for his information on the Elizabethan Topical Drama to 
Mr. Sidney L. Lee’s admirable paper The Topical Side of the Elizabethan Drama, 
published in the 7'ransactions of the New Shakspeare Society. 
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appeared in 1641, we find an actor making use of this expression, 
“Oh, the times when my tongue have ranne as fast upon the 
Sceane as a Windebankes pen over the ocean.” As the plays, 
moreover, were not divided into acts, no pause was necessary in 
the representation ; they were, besides, so constructed as to allow 
the opening of every scene to be spoken by characters who had not 
appeared at the close of the preceding one, this being done, pre- 
sumably, to avoid unnecessary delay. So with an efficient elocu- 
tion and no “ waits,” the Elizabethan actors would have got 
through one-half of a play before our Victorian actors could cover 
a third. Even Ben Jonson, while disliking the form of the Eliza- 
bethan drama, recognized the advantage to the dramatist of sim- 
plicity in the method of representation. He alludes, with not a 
little contempt, to Inigo Jones's costly settings of the masque at 
the Court of King James. 

A wooden dagger is a dagger of wood, ’ 

Nor gold nor ivory haft can make it good . . . 

Or to make boards to speak! There is a task! 

Painting and carpentry are the soul of masque. 

Pack with your pedling poetry to the Stage. 

This is the money-got mechanic age! 

But poetry was then leaving the stage, never to return to it. 
Managers had found that it was easier and more lucrative to cater 
for the eye of the public than for its ear; to labour over the colour 
and surface of a play than over the matter and foundation.* 

The Elizabethan dramatists, as a rule, deprecated the printing 
of their plays. They regretted that “ scenes invented merely to be 
spoken should be inforcively published to be read.” Elocution was 
to the playwrights an all-important consideration. They acknow- 
ledged that the success of their labours “lay much in the actor’s 
voice”; that he must speak well, “though he understand not 
what,” for if the actor had not “a facility and natural dexterity in 
his delivery, it must needs sound harsh to the auditor, and procure 
his distaste and displeasure.” A good tragedy, in Ben Jonson’s 
opinion, ‘‘ must have truth of argument, dignity of persons, gravity 


* If a theatre were established in this country for the performance of Shakspeare’s 
plays with the simplicity and rapidity with which they were acted in his time, it might 
limit the endless experiments, mutilations, and profitless discussions that every revival 
occasions. ‘* To read a play,” says Robert Louis Stevenson, ‘‘is a knack, the fruit of 
much knowledge and some imagination, comparable to that of reading score”; the 
reader is apt to miss the proper point of view. In omitting one-third of the play every 
time Shakspeare is acted, the most appropriate scenes for representation may not 
always be chosen. But were the entire play acted occasionally, the author’s point of 
view could not fail to declare itself. It is interesting to note that Germany, always to 
the fore in Shakspearian matters, has obtained in Baron Perfall, the director of the 
Royal Court Theatre in Munich, an advocate for the performance of Shakspeare’s plays 
as they were originally acted. 
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and height of elocution”’; ‘‘ words,” he says, ‘‘ should be chosen 
that have their sound ample, the composition full, the absolution 
plenteous, and poured out all grave, sinewy, and strong.” And 
Thomas Heywood, in 1612, thus writes in defence of the actor’s 
art: “Tully, in his booke, Ad Caium Herennium, requires five 
things in an orator—invention, disposition, elocution, memory, and 
pronuntiation ; yet all are imperfect without the sixth, which is 
action: for be his invention never so fluent and exquisite, his dis- 
position and order never so composed and formall, his eloquence 
and elaborate phrases never so materiall and pithy, his memory 
never so ferme and retentive, his pronuntiation never so musical 
and plausive ; yet without a comely and elegant gesture, a gratious 
and a bewitching kind of action, a natural and familiar motion of 
the head, the hand, the body, and a moderate and fit countenance 
suitable to all the rest, I hold all the rest as nothing. A delivery 
and sweet action is the glosse and beauty of any discourse that 
belongs to a scholler ; and this is the action behoveful in any that 
professe this quality, not to use any impudent or forced motion in 
any part of the body, no rough or other violent gesture, nor, on the 
contrary, to stand like a stiffe starcht man, but to qualifie every- 
thing according to the nature of the person personated: for in 
over-acting tricks, and toyling too much in the anticke habit of 
humours, men of the ripest desert, greatest opinions, and best 
reputations, may break into the most violent absurdities. I take 
not upon me to teach, but to advise; for it becomes my juniority 
rather to be pupiled myselfe than to instruct others.” 

Shakspeare, also, though not so great an actor as he was a 
dramatist, knew as well what was needed for the art of the one as 
of the other, and perhaps thought even more about the acting 
because he had the less genius for it. There are abundant passages 
to be found in his plays to show that the appropriate action to suit 
the word was not a consideration to be left entirely to the actor’s 
discretion. 

If the actors were fortunate in having poets such as Shakspeare, 
Jonson, and Heywood, not only to write for them, but also to 
instruct them, the poets were no less fortunate in their actors. 
Of Burbage, we are told that he had all the parts of an excellent 
orator, animating his words with his speech, and his speech with 
action, so that his auditors were “‘ never more delighted than when 
he spoke, nor more sorry than when he held his peace; yet even 
then he was an excellent actor still, never failing in his part when 
he had done speaking, but with his looks and gesture maintaining 
it still unto the height.” We learn that he was small in stature ; 
that every thought and mood could be understood from his face ; 
and that because of his gifts he was “‘ only worthy to come on the 
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stage,” and because of his honesty ‘‘he was more worthy than to 
come on.” So great was Burbage’s popularity that London re- 
ceived the news of his death, which occurred within a few days of 
that of the Queen, King James’s Consort, with a greater manifes- 
tation of grief than they bestowed on the lady. Perhaps Shakspeare 
was thinking of Burbage’s unusual ability when he wrote the 
following lines :— 
The eyes of men 

After a well grac’d actor leaves the stage 

Are idly bent on him that enters next, 

Thinking his prattle to be tedious.* 

Dick Robinson was an actor of women’s parts. Ben Jonson has 
left on record that he could dress better than forty women, and, 
in the disguise of a lawyer’s wife, could convulse with merriment 
a supper party. Acting so realistic as his excited the indignation 
of the Puritans. Stephen Gosson writes, ‘‘ Which way, I beseech 
you, shall they be excused that put on, not the apparel only, but 
the gate, the gestures, the voice, the passions of a woman.” 
Nathan Field was the son of a minister, who was one of the 
earliest as well as one of the bitterest enemies of theatrical per- 
formances. While one of the Royal Chapel boys, Field distin- 
guished himself in Ben Jonson’s comedy, Cynthia’s Revels, acted 
entirely by children. Afterwards Field became a member of 
Shakspeare’s company, and, like him, an author. When Burbage 
died, Field was his successor in the part of the Moor. It is said 
that as he was naturally of a jealous disposition, the character 
suited him, and his impersonation of it became famed as ‘the 
true Othello of the poét.” Many particulars have come down to 
us of the clown, Kemp. His popularity with his audiences cannot 
be disputed. ‘‘ Clowns,” writes a dramatic author in 1597, ‘ have 
been thrust into plays by the head and shoulders ever since 
Kemp could make a scurvy face. . . . If thou canst but draw thy 
mouth awry, lay thy leg over thy staff, saw a piece of cheese 
asunder with thy dagger, lap up drink on the earth, I warrant 
thee they ’ll all laugh mightily.” It was by tricks such as these 
that Kemp won the good opinion ‘‘ of the understanding gentle- 
men of the ground”; but Shakspeare was not in favour of fooling. 
Kemp, moreover, loved to extemporise, and Shakspeare wished to 
abolish a custom fatal to dramatic unity. He preferred to write 
the clown’s part himself, and desired that no more should be 
spoken than was set down by the author. The interference with 
the clown’s privilege, openly advocated by Shakspeare in a well- 
known passage of Hamlet, probably led to Kemp’s temporary re- 
tirement from the company. Kemp loved notoriety and money. 


* Richard I1., v. 2. 
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His morris dance to Norwich and journeys to France and Italy 
were but gambling speculations, he undertaking to be back in a 
certain time, and laying wagers with large odds in his favour to 
that effect. 

The prosperity of the actor caused many to adopt the calling. 
His vocation, we are told, was the most excellent one in the 
world for money, and therefore players grew as plentifully “as 
spawn of frogs in March.” It was open to the actor to buy shares 
in his theatre, and he could, by becoming a shareholder, attain 
the position of owner, and would, in Shakspeare’s theatre, as one of 
the King’s players, be provided from the royal wardrobe “ with a 
cloak of bastard-scarlet and crimson velvet for the cape.” He 
could also term himself ‘‘ gentleman,” a rank he was allowed to 
assume, and which he was very glad to adopt in defiance of the 
enemies of theatrical performances, who constantly taunted him, 
in the words of the old statute, with being “a rogue and a vaga- 
bond.” The popularity of the stage as a profession excited the 
envy of scholars and lawyers. They taunted the actor with his 
vanity in believing that his fame would descend to posterity. They 
blamed the public for affording these “‘ glorious vagabonds ” means 
to ride through the “‘ gazing streets” in satin clothes, attended 
by their pages, and for enabling those who had done no more than 
‘‘ mouth words that better wits had framed,” to purchase lands 
and possess country houses. The actor retaliated by deriding the 
scholar’s poverty and ridiculing the lawyer’s use of bad Latin.* 
They contended that it was better “to make a fool of the world 
than to be fooled of the world as you scholars are.” There is an 
anecdote related of Nathan Field which shows that the actor did 
not under-rate his importance. 

“Nathan Field, the player, being in company with a certain 
nobleman who was distantly related to him, the latter asked the 
reason why they spelt their names differently, the nobleman’s 
family spelling it Feild, and the player spelling it Field? ‘I 
cannot tell,’ answered the player, ‘except it be that my branch of 
the family were the first that knew to spell.’” It would hardly 
have been agreeable to this tragedian to learn that he and his 
fellows, Shakspeare and Burbage, were ‘‘ writ down” by the Master 
of His Majesty’s Revels as “‘ players, jugglers, and such kind of 


* The following dialogue is from the Stage Player’s Complaint, a tract published 
after the actors were forbidden, by order of the Parliament, to present any of their 
tragedies, because, as it was contended, the public had enough of them in earnest :— 

Quick.—And now I may be taken for a scholar, since I’ve no money; but because I 
cannot speak true latin, I’m afraid I shall be taken for a lawyer. 

Lieut.—What! do lawyers then speak false latin? 

Quick.—-As if you know not that! Why, true latin is as much out of fashion at 
Innes of Court as good clothes at Cambridge. 
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creatures.” Nor would Ben Jonson have felt flattered by the 
candid confession of an admirer who ‘‘ could not understand how 
a poet could have so much principle.’’* 

Most of the leading actors in Shakspeare’s theatre had their 
apprentices. The stage aspirants were called upon to appear 
before the leading members of the company, and to exhibit a taste 
of their quality. Much importance was attached to the youth’s 
appearance, to his command of facial expression, and to the suffi- 
ciency of his voice. If the young man’s talent lay in the direction 
of comedy, Kemp might address him after this manner: 
‘‘ Methinks you should belong to my tuition, and your face, 
methinks, would be good for a foolish mayor, or a foolish justice of 
peace.” Not seldom the efforts of novices to copy nature excited 
the derision of experts. Kemp, a character in a play, the Returne 
from Pernassus, published in 1601, says to Burbage: “It is a 
good sport in a part to see them never speak but at the end of the 
stage, just as though, in walking with a fellow, we should never 
speak but at a stile, a gate, or a ditch, where a man can go no 
further.” Besides possessing a good memory, an actor needed to 
have “‘ a quick study.” It is not generally known that the expres- 
sion, ‘‘ to sleep on a part,” still in use among actors, was current 
in Shakspeare’s day : but we read in an old play of an actor whose 
memory has failed him, while acting his part, quickly transferring 
the responsibility to the stage-keeper. ‘“‘Itis all along of you, I 
could not get my part a night or two before to sleep uponit.” The 
prompter, or “‘ bookholder,” as he was more often called, was not 
an unnecessary person on a ‘‘ new day,” the first performance of 
a new play. He would have received many a warning, “‘ to hold 
the book well, that we be not non plus in the latter end of the 
play.” And Ben Jonson has given an amusing description of an 
additional supervision on the part of the author that was not of 
the actor’s seeking, “‘to have his presence in the tiring-house, to 
prompt us aloud, stamp at the book holder, swear for our pro- 
perties, curse the poor tireman, rail the music out of tune, and 
sweat for every venal trespass we commit.’”’ The members of a 
theatrical company being limited in number, it was often neces- 
sary for the impersonators of kings and heroes to represent very 
inferior characters in the same play, a circumstance to the advan- 
tage of the dramatist, who could thus obtain capable exponents 
for the parts of messengers and attendants, and was able, there- 


* Thomas Heywood alludes to the dramatists being known by their Christian 
names. 


Our moderne poets to that passe are driven, 

Those names are curtailed that they first had given... . 
Mellifinous Shakspere, whose enchanting quill 
Commanded mirth and passion, was but Will. 
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fore, to ‘ write up’”’ these parts without fear of the author’s lines 
being mangled by incompetence, or made ridiculous by false pre- 
tension. Actors who doubled their parts wore the double cloak; a 
cloak that might be worn on either side. A turned cloak, with a 
false beard and a black or yellow peruke, supplied a ready and 
effectual disguise. 

Although the theatres were prosperous, their existence was 
often imperilled by the ill-will of the city magnates, who re- 
garded with disfavour all theatrical representations. They viewed 
with annoyance the crowds that came from north and south to 
bring money to the play-houses, and they disliked the induce- 
ments these afforded to their sons and apprentices to neglect their 
occupations. No opportunity was lost by the Corporation to 
petition the Sovereign to abolish the theatres. The Puritans, also, 
if not influential at Court, were still potent in affecting public 
opinion against stage-plays, in the pulpit and by means of the 
press. The drarhatists were even more violently attacked by the 
Puritans than were the actors. The sonorous and majestic verse 
of the Elizabethan poets, that has become the pride of our country, 
appeared in the eyes of the ‘‘ godly” but as an invention of Satan 
to entice the unwary into his “ chapel.” 

Because the sweete numbers of Poetrie flowing in verse do woéderfully tickle the 
hearers eares, the devill hath tyed this to most of our playes, that whatsoever he would 
have sticke fast to our soules might slippe down in suger by this intisement; for that 
which delighteth never troubleth our swallow. Thus when any matter of love is 
interlarded, though the thinge it selfe bee able to allure us, yet it is so sette out with 
sweetnes of wordes fitness of Epithites, with Metaphors, Alegories, Hyperboles, 
Amphibologies, Similitudes : with Phrases so pickt, so pure, so proper; with action so 
smothe, so lively, so wantd, that the poyson creeping on secretly without griefe chookes 
us at last and hurleth us downe in a dead sleepe.* 

This vigorous opposition to the stage had its advantage. It 
kept managers alive to their responsibilities, and obliged them 
to maintain a high standard of work. The poets were called upon 
to justify the existence of play-houses, and to defend their own 
reputations, and in this they were triumphant. They showed 
that playwrights had followed the saying of Cicero, and had 
created a drama that was “the schoolmistress of life, the looking- 
glass of manners, and the image of truth.” They asserted that on 
the stage men had been shown, as in a mirror, “ their faults 
though ne’er so small.” + Of Shakspeare’s comedies it was said, 
they are ‘‘so framed to the life, that they serve for the most 
common commentaries of all the actions of our lives, and all such 
dull and heavy witted worldings, as were never capable of the wit 
of a comedy, coming by report of them to his representations have 


* Playes Confuted in Five Actions, by Stepnen Gosson. 
+ John Davies of Hereford, 1609. 
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found that wit there that they never found in themselves, and have 
parted better witted than theycame.”* Thomas Heywood contended 
that plays had made ‘‘the ignorant more apprehensive, taught 
the unlearned the knowledge of many famous histories, instructed 
such as cannot read in the discovery of all our English Chronicles, 
and what man have you now of that weak capacity that cannot 
discourse of any notable thing recorded, even from William the 
Conqueror; nay, from the landing of Brute until this day.” 
Perhaps it was well for the public of Shakspeare’s day that it at- 
tached an educational value to the theatre, and consciously 
adopted an attitude of diffidence towards the labours of the 
dramatist. He was left free to teach as well as to amuse. If the 
amusement consisted in putting into the mouths of the clowns 
‘‘unsavoury morsels of unseemly sentences,” the teaching con- 
sisted in making folly appear ridiculous and vice odiots. So long 
as the dramatists were not hampered by demands from the 
audience to have its social, political, or ssthetic fancies 
humoured, and from the actor to have his egotism favoured, the 
drama flourished as an art as well as a business. But when 
managers began to consider the whims of their patrons, when the 
King’s Players petitioned the People’s Parliament for leave to 
continue their vocation on condition that they would no longer 
hold up to ridicule the puritan Malvolios and Tartuffes,t then the 
theatre ceased to be a looking-glass that could image life truthfully. 
Indeed, it cannot be doubted that if ever the drama shall again 
enlist the best talent of the time in its service it will be when the 
nation becomes conscious of the power of the stage, which is 
capable, as Bacon says, ‘‘of no small influence, both of discipline 
and corruption.” 


* An address prefixed to /’roilus and Cressida, 1609. 

+ ‘‘ They will not entertain any comedian that shall speak his part in a tone as if 
he did it in derision of some of the pious.”—The Actors’ Remonstrance or Complaint 
for the Silencing of their Profession. 
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“SNAKE JIM HOLLUNDER?” 


Wate statecraft is still busily estimating the political and 
national importance of the cession of Heligoland to Germany, let 
us endeavour to see for ourselves what claim the Heligolander and 
his sea-girt home can fairly sustain to the respectful considera- 
tion of mankind. They have appreciated, it is said, the four-score 
years of British dominion, and are loth to part with us; before we 
bid each other a long farewell, and they pass under another’s 
sway, let us pay them the compliment of reviewing their several 
features and traditions. 

And, first, how are they to be got at? By what route should 
the inquiring Briton essay to make acquaintance with the lonely 
isle which, geographically, seems to belong to any nation but his 
own? Though the lines of approach are more than one, he will 
do wisely to confine his attention to that of which the basis is 
Hamburg. The name of this fine city is not, it must be admitted, 
synonymous with all that is genuine and of good report, but 
the city itself and its surroundings are among the noblest, and 
least malodorous, in all Germany. Nowhere else do we find so 
charming a reach of ornamental water as that of the twin Alsters, 
Binnen and Ausser, or so brave and well-tended a park as that 
which shelters the famous Thiergarten, or parterres so trim, or 
streets so clean—nowhere, that is to say, outside British juris- 
diction. The sixty miles, more or less, of extraordinarily tame 
scenery which we have to endure on the passage to Cuxhaven, are, 
it is true, a somewhat heavy tax to pay for the privilege of seeing 
the great Hanse town. It is hard to realise that this is that 
rushing Elbe which so dexterously steers a course beneath the 
frowning cliffs of Saxon Switzerland, which gracefully bisects the 
Florence of the North, and flows in so picturesque a curve under 
the high-pitched red roofs of Meissen. But when we have passed 
Blankenese and a few other suburban Roshervilles, where the 
worthy Hamburger is fain ‘to spend a happy day,” we settle 
down without much difficulty to the contemplation of the great 
German water-way and its amenities. This, then, is Albis, flumen 
inclitum et notum olim, which, as the Roman historian assures his 
readers, rises in the country of the Hermunduri. The deal level 
through which it flows is the cradle of our race, the first Engeland. 
Fourteen centuries ago our forefathers, whose ‘“ long hair floated 
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over a neck that had never bent to a lord,” had their homesteads 
on these very plains, and ploughed in their yawls these very waves. 
Viewed aright it is our fatherland that lies mapped out before our 
eyes on either hand. A sense of filial reverence should restrain us 
from surveying in too critical a spirit the green flats which, for 
no man knows how long, were good enough for the aboriginal 
English. It may even serve to keep within decent limits our con- 
tempt for that poor abortion of a town called Cuxhaven, at which 
our good ship is advertised to call. - With the aid of Voigtlander 
we may haply make out a distant spire and forlorn windmill. 
Triiget doch éfters der Schein, says Goethe, and there may in truth 
be more behind; but let no man resort to Cuxhaven in anticipa- 
tion of what so eminent an authority as Geoffrey Chaucer calls 
briefly ‘“‘japes.” 

At this point, where it debouches into the North Sea, the mighty 
river is some fifteen miles wide from bank to bank, and it is here 
that the sea-voyage, properly so-called, begins. And now it will be 
expedient for him whose midriff is not absolutely callous to pour 
out a libation to Poseidon, for the twenty or more miles, which he 
must needs yet traverse, are apt to humble the proudest lands- 
man’s spirit. Too often will he prove himself a degenerate offshoot 
of the first Englishmen who sailed these same waters. But wind 
and wave being propitious, he may fairly hope in the course of a 
couple of hours to be within sight of his goal. 

The rock of Heligoland, as it rises sheer and uncompromising 
from the sea-level, has a curiously monumental air ; it might be a 
giant’s sarcophagus. Seen at a few miles’ distance the outline 
suggests no possibility of ascent or descent; nothing, it would 
seem, short of a winged population could reasonably expect there 
to pitch its tents. No slightest deviation from the abrupt perpen- 
dicular can at first be traced, and the illusion holds good until we 
are almost under the shadow of the cliff. This feature it shares 
with one or two islands farther north, but nowhere, perhaps, is so 
perfect an example of an island plateau to be paralleled. When 
finally the mystery is cleared up, and we catch sight of a veritable, 
though diminutive, Unterland, it is almost with regret that “we 
find ourselves face to face with Angles, instead of angels, as but 
lately seemed not impossible. Our last doubts, however, vanish 
when we discover the flight of broad stairs leading to the upper 
regions, and, if this do not convince us, we may even ascend, 
prosaically, in an eminently un-angelic “lift.” 

Etymologists have been much exercised as to the true deriva- 
tion of the name “ Heligoland.” It is all very well to say, in 
off-hand fashion, as all the daily journals have lately been doing, 
that it is merely a corruption or crasis of the German Heiliges 
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Land, and is therefore analogous to our own Holyhead and Holy 
Island. But what in that case becomes of the legend of King 
Helgo, which would certainly seem to be preserved in the German 
name “ Helgoland,” and the vernacular ‘‘ Helgelun’”’? But we may 
also trace a faint tradition of a visit paid to the island by Ursula 
and her eleven thousand virgins, which certainly favours the 
“Holy Land” theory. It should be noted that in former days 
the acreage was much more considerable than it is at present, else 
would accommodation for so large a party of personally conducted 
tourists surely never have been provided. Alas! whatever quarters 
they obtained, these poor ladies enjoyed but a brief tenure of them. 
For the heathen Heligolanders of that era, so runs the story, in- 
continently rose and murdered them to a woman. Yet Nemesis 
soon overtook them in the shape of a grievous submersion, whence 
their land issued diminished by one half. Lovers of the mythical 
must choose between the rival pretensions of Helgo and Ursula. 
What is practically certain is that the islanders, in common with 
their neighbours, belonged to the far-reaching piratical crew which 
infested, at any rate during the first six or seven centuries of the 
Christian Dispensation, the coasts of Scandinavia. It were idle, 
at this distance of time, to seek to recognize in Heligoland the 
holy island, with its castwm nemus, mentioned by Tacitus in his 
Germania, and supposed to be somehow connected with the Ger- 
man goddess, Hertha, or Mother Earth. 

It is said, with how much accuracy it were hard to determine, 
that in heathen times the island went by the name of Fositesland, 
out of compliment to the Frisian god Fosite, who had a temple and 
sacred fountain there. Again, it is maintained that somewhat 
later a certain King Radbod, with a capital Radbodsburg (said to 
be visible on sundry ancient charts), ruled the land. Nay, it is 
even specifically declared that in the year of grace 689, three 
heathens were baptized in the spring afore-mentioned, but that 
not until the following century was paganism completely stamped 
out—since which date the island has been known as “ das hillige 
(heilige) land.”’ Whatever the origin of its present name, its his- 
tory for many a long year is tolerably clear. We know, at least, 
that at the time of the Reformation it adopted the Lutheran creed 
in company with, perhaps in compliance with the order of, its 
then possessor, the Duchy of Schleswig; that when, in 1544, 
Schleswig and Holstein were divided, it remained for long an 
apple of discord, and fell finally into the hands of Denmark. ‘here, 
with sundry fluctuations, it remained until 1807, when it capitu- 
lated to an English fleet under Admiral Falkland, and was 
assigned to this country by treaty in 1814. The British flag has, 
therefore, dominated the island for rather more than eighty years. 
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It is impossible to interview a thoroughbred Heligolander with- 
out feeling instinctively that we are in the presence of one who 
belongs to a more ancient and purer race than the majority of 
European humankind. His very hair proclaims him different from 
common men, for its peculiar yellow tinge has nothing germane to 
the red or sandy locks of some other northern peoples. It is of the 
type which, rightly or wrongly, one is accustomed to associate with 
the Vikings of old, with whom, indeed, he and his forefathers must 
have some sort of affinity. Ethnographically he is a Frisian, and 
is proud of it. Taciturn and dignified, he by no means courts the 
society of strangers, and may, in this respect, be likened to the 
Scillonian, an equally reserved person, who is seldom heard to 
laugh, but goes about his business with a gravity sometimes rather 
absurdly disproportionate to the matter in hand. Possibly in both 
cases the effect of living from generation to generation, if not 
actually on the sea, at least within constant sight and sound of it, 
has been to quench whatever levity is indigenous in the human 
breast. Heligoland is essentially a German watering-place, but 
the yearly invasion of an army of ten thousand Berliners and 
Hamburgers has hitherto wrought no appreciable change in the 
habits or aspirations of the aborigines. The native mind remains 
to all appearance profoundly unconscious of the not too refined 
example set by the legion of Badegiste. It is natural that in this 
age of universal competition the Heligolander, like all northerners, 
should have a tolerably keen eye to the main chance. But even in 
this particular he compares favourably with most others situated 
like himself; he demands, and will have, his due, yet is rarely an 
extortioner. Though he does not affect the company of the visitors 
in the same degree, for instance, as a Ramsgate boatman, he does 
not pretend to shun them, for he knows full well that the harvest 
is brief and that there is little to be earned during the remain- 
ing nine months of the year. Therefore he is polite when spoken 
to (and he can always speak German and often English), and will 
even (for a small payment) admit the stranger to the privacy of 
the national ball-room, where a strange Heligolandish dance is 
transacted after the labours of the day. But he has never as- 
sumed any of the noisiness or vulgarity of his guests. His 
manners and thoseof his womankind are perfect. In point of crime, 
again, the island is a very Utopia; half-a-dozen coastguardsmen 
are the representatives of magisterial order, and have little to 
occupy them save an occasional dispute anent the lobster-pots, in 
which resides the sole industry of the country. This Arcadian 
simplicity and immunity from offences against the law are doubt- 
less owing in great measure to the wisdom which has seen fit to 
leave well alone since the island became part of the British 
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Empire. Quieta non movere is an axiom the value of which has 
been most happily illustrated in our administration of Heligoland. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that under new masters this judicious 
policy will not be abandoned. Ancient prejudices, time-honoured 
customs, quaint legal practices, have all been hitherto respected, 
while, on the other hand, no opportunity has been neglected of 
improving the condition of the people, wherever it could be done 
without running counter to any harmless, but deep-seated pre- 
possession. Several of the British Governors are remembered 
with interest and respect, sometimes even with affection, as in the 
case of Sir Henry Maxse, who for eighteen years held the reins 
of State, and introduced many valuable reforms. 

It is a pity, but in the nature of things inevitable, that no 
English account of this unique island is forthcoming. It could 
scarcely be expected that where there is one English visitor to five 
hundred Germans, any English writer would be induced to do over 
again what already existed in French and German. The standard 
works on the subject are Fr. Oelker’s Helgoland and E. Hallier’s 
Nordseestudien. There is also an earlier work, Tableaux des Etats 
Danois, par Jean Pierre Catteau (Paris, 1802), which is discussed at 
length by Sydney Smith in the Edinburgh Review of 1803. The 
reviewer is much tickled by the idea of an island containing a 
population of two thousand souls, but which yet could boast neither 
horse, cart, nor plough. It is in the same predicament to this day, 
and there are aged inhabitants still living who have not so much 
as seen any one of the three phenomena just indicated. This re- 
markable degree of primitiveness cannot, of course, last for ever, 
and, as locomotion grows speedier and cheaper, no doubt all 
Heligolanders, young and old, will have opportunities of thus 
extending their knowledge of natural history and agricultural 
implements. As it is, more time is allowed to them than to most 
men for seeing the world. If they escape a watery grave, they 
seldom die of any disease but old age. Their marvellous ‘‘ expec- 
tation of life’? would be a godsend to a modern Life Assurance 
Company. Hardly anyone dreams of going over to the majority 
before he is well advanced in his eighth decade, while by a large 
percentage a yet more patriarchal longevity is attained. Simple 
habits, abundance of pure air, and hereditary toughness, combine 
to maintain the high average. 

But without trenching upon the learned and doubtless most in- 
structive works of Messrs. Catteau, Oelker, and Hallier, we may 
perhaps, by foraging on our own account, become aware of some few 
interesting Heligolandish features which rank among things not 
generally known. It is the mark of most Englishmen to desirz to 
become tolerably acquainted with the animal life, to use a con- 
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chance to visit. They may not care for the scientific classification 
of the lower animals, but they are undeniably fond of observing 
their habits. Now in one department of Natural History, the little 
island we have at this moment in view presents a record which in 
all probability, can nowhere else be approached within measurable 
distance. This is the Migration of Birds. Herr Giatke, the 
Government Secretary, has a collection of specimens, all killed 
upon the island, which is nothing short of astounding when con- 
sidered in connection with the extremely limited area at his com- 
mand. According to Mr. Henry Seebohm, an excellent judge, and 
himself the author of an admirable History of British Birds, ‘ one 
of the most valuable contributions to our knowledge of Ornithology 
that has ever been published, is a digest of Gitke’s observations 
for the year 1885.” Other places, such as Malta and Gibraltar, 
are well situated for observing what are technically called the “ fly- 
lines” of various birds. But no oneas yet appears to have had the 
leisure or the inclination to carry out a series of systematic records 
of them, which should serve as data upon which all ornithologists 
might confidently rely. Perhaps neither Malta nor Gibraltar is 
climatically adapted for a lengthened course of observation at all 
hours and seasons, whereas Heligoland is, beyond all question, 
delightfully compact, never too hot, and rarely too cold for 
manceuvres sub dio. It is impossible to tire oneself in surveying 
an area which barely touches two hundred acres, and yet one has 
to keep on the qui vive not only with a view to genera and species, 
but also to avoid taking the necessary three steps which would in- 
volve walking overboard. Despite these unusual facilities, however, 
it is quite certain that Herr Gitke has worked with equal enthu- 
siasm and patience to bring about the magnificent result with 
which he is justly credited ; for, thanks to his labours, we read that 
‘** Heligoland is the only part of the world of which the Ornithology 
has been properly worked.”” What wonder, with so glorious a model 
before him, that ‘‘ every boy on the island is a born and bred orni- 
thologist”” ? There are in all about five hundred different birds 
which are known to either breed or winter in Europe. Of these 
rather more than two hundred (222, to be exact) are found in Great 
Britain and Ireland during winter or summer, that is, over an area 
of about 122,000 square miles; whereas considerably more than 
three hundred, at one season or another, have been identified by the 
indefatigable Gatke in his tiny but most prolific domain measuring, 
all told, four-fifths of a square mile. Truly a wonderful instance 
of the superiority of quality to quantity ! 
Mr. Seebohm quotes freely from the Secretary’s diary, which in 
good sooth contains some staggering entries. The language, in 
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respect of numerals, is scarcely equal to the demands he would 
fain make upon it. Thus, on one night he notices “ thousands of 
great tits”’; on another, “‘ tens of thousands of sky-larks’”’; on a 
third, “‘ immense flights of the common buzzard.” A little farther 
on we find him recording the passage of ‘‘ millions of red-throated 
divers,”’ “‘ countless numbers of hedge-sparrows,” “‘ thousands of 
jays,” “‘ myriads of gold-crests,” und so weiter. One of the most 
curious bits of reading extant in Natural History is Mr. Seebohm’s 
own account of a ‘‘ migration night” in Heligoland, when every 
native is on the watch with stick and lanthorn. The uninitiated 
cannot understand why a great arrival of feathered guests should 
be looked for on one night more than another; the native is en- 
dowed with a special sense, which enables him to foretell, almost 
unfailingly, the approaching migratory wave. The variety of birds 
is no less extraordinary than their countless multitude. ‘‘ Perhaps 
the first bird you flush,” says the historian, “‘is a sky-lark; the 
report of your gun may start a golden plover ora jack snipe; then, 
may be, you see some small birds picking insects off the potato- 
leaves, and you presently secure a little bunting, an aquatic 
warbler, and a shore-lark. Your next shot may be a corncrake, 
followed by a ring-ouzel, a Richard’s pipit, or a teal. Then per- 
haps a great spotted wood-pecker or a short-eared owl attracts 
your attention.” There is assuredly no monotony here. And 
whence come they, whither go they, one and all? Not even the joint 
intelligence of Gitke-cum-Seebohm can adequately unfold this great 
mystery tous. That they do come, however, and do go, in num- 
bers almost inconceivable, is a fact which has been ascertained 
beyond all suspicion of doubt. A strange experience is that of the 
lighthouse-keeper, whose beacon is sometimes the centre of a mass 
of bird-life, each unit madly struggling to reach the fatal light, 
only to fall, a bruised and lifeless little corpse, in the gallery which 
runs round the building. He may “‘ welcome the coming, speed 
the going guest,” but not rarely has he to remove a heap of slain, 
whose migration is henceforward for ever at an end, or is directed 
elsewhither than along the “ fly-line” which touches Heligoland. 
In a little island where many things are strange there is surely 
nothing more inscrutable than this periodical Wanderung. That 
without a moment’s warning the air above us should be filled with 
myriads of birds, apparently discharged like arrows from a bow, 
*‘ perpendicularly down from the invisible heights,” is a riddle 
which none as yet may rede. ' 

While so wealthy in Avifauna these few acres are, naturally 
enough, almost wholly deficient in quadrupeds and reptiles. But, 
en revanche, the surrounding waters are alive with fish of many 
kinds, and seals and porpoises are often visible. The island is no 
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paradise for the botanist, who finds here little else to occupy him, 
when he has discovered a few specimens of Cerrastrum tetrandum 
(Four-cleft Mouse-ear), said to be indigenous only in Heligoland, 
a few other neighbouring islands, andin England. If wild flowers 
are scanty, the flora of the sea is very widely represented, and one 
of the very few native productions takes the form of Alge dried 
and suitably bound up in portfolios. 

The Dutch language is sometimes spoken of as the bridge 
between German and English. There is not much truth in the 
aphorism, which might be applied with at least equal force to 
Swedish, Danish, and the unwritten tongue of the Heligolander. 
No great trouble has been taken to reduce to writing even the 
main vocabulary and syntax of the latter’s Frisian dialect. Yet itis 
probably nearest akin of any language still living to that which our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors spoke when they first landed in Britain. 
But it is as slippery as Romany, and no two persons will agree 
when it comes to writing down a sentence in English orthoépy. 
Even the Germans are not unanimous when they try to reproduce 
it in their own vernacular. Thus, while what may be called the 
descriptive motto of the island is by some written : — 


Gron is dat Land, 
Roth is de Kant, 
Witt is de Sand, 
Dat siind de Farben von Helgoland ; 
by others it is made to wear quite a different aspect, the legend 
running :— 
Road es deht Lunn, 
Groén es de Kant, 
Witt es de Sunn, 
Deht es de Woapen van’t Hillige Land. 


Slightly discrepant readings may be observed in the two versions, 
but likewise where they are meant to be identical they do not by 
any means harmonize. The phonetic system in this instance has 
miserably failed, if two separate German aural examinations 
cannot agree as to whether a word should be written ‘‘deht” or 
“dat,” ‘“lunn”’ or ‘‘land,” “‘road”’ or ‘‘ roth.” The fact is, the 
pronunciation and many of the words themselves are much more 
akin to English than to the language talked on either Elbe or 
Spree. It must, however, be acknowledged that the text at the 
head of this paper forms a decided exception to the general rule. 
** Snake Jim Hollunder ?”’ is, at first sight, a hard nut to crack ; and 
even when we know that it simply means, ‘“‘ Do you speak Heligo- 
landish ?”’ it is with difficulty that we trace a resemblance between 
it and any other recognized medium of articulate speech. We 
must take it as the proverbial exception, which is kind enough to 
prove the rule. But if we persevere in our studies we shall soon 
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be richly rewarded. ‘‘ Come in!” for example, can hardly be 
distinguished in the two dialects; the German himself is con- 
strained to spell it ‘‘ Kum thn!” which is very much his idea of 
pronouncing our English phrase. Again, when we demand to 
know the time of day, our inquiry is usually couched in words very 
similar to ‘‘ What is de clock?” which is the Heligolander’s 
formula in a like case. So, too, “‘ Where is my sister?” would be 
perfectly intelligible to him, for the only variation he could pro- 
pose would be to read “ mien” instead of “my.” “Jim” for 
*‘you”’ is undoubtedly a stumbling-block ; but, having once sur- 
mounted it, we have no trouble in elucidating such a sentence as 
«Tk wenske Jim en good Night,” which would convey far more to the 
average illiterate Briton than the corresponding German idiom, Ich 
wiinsche Ihnen eine gute Nacht.” The British coastguardsmen, at 
all events, very soon are able to converse with the natives, though 
possibly the proprietas lingue is on either side conspicuous by its 
absence. English is (or must we say was?) regularly taught in 
the National school, and young men and maidens learn to speak 
it with far greater purity than distinguishes the dialect of many a 
London street. It is possible to detect a slight accent, but so 
slight is it that the majority of words pass muster without a 
challenge. Many separate substantives are the common property 
of Heligolanders and ourselves, such as “ string,” “ way,” “‘ cap,” 
“‘ neighbour,” ‘‘ knife,” “crab,” and ‘‘ apple-tart.” 

So attractive, then, in various directions is our liliputian de- 
pendency that one cannot but regret the lack of attention which 
during the short period of our dominion it has met with at our 
hands. It is its geographical position that has made us keep it, 
so to speak, at arm’s length. Convenient enough for the first 
England in Schleswig it is no longer within touch of the Greater 
England which has sprung from the loins of those shepherds and 
seafolk who once peopled the shores of the Elbe, and coasted from 
island to island in quest of booty or adventure. No man can deny 
that by all laws of geography it ought, as things stand now, to 
belong to the German Empire. Not, indeed, if we could honestly 
prove it to be of use, actual or potential, to its present sovereign ; 
but it seems to be agreed, among those most competent to judge, 
that it cannot be regarded as of any tangible importance, strate- 
gical or other, to either Germany or ourselves. It is admitted 
that at Berlin there is a strong sentiment in favour of its acqui- 
sition; and it must also be admitted that a similar island, in 
German hands, planted at a similar distance from the mouth of 
the Thames, would be a perennial eyesore to all Englishmen. 
Nevertheless, it is a pity that, considering its peculiar ‘attractions 
and its ethnographic and linguistic connection with our own country, 
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it should have, during our tenure of it, been so generally ignored. 
In the whole range of English writers of the nineteenth century, 
only one of any repute has deigned to commemorate it in either 
prose or verse. This solitary exception is the poet Campbell, whose 
lines on the subject are, it is to be feared, seldom enough read in 
these days. Nor can it be pretended that they are by any means 
adequate, or even reasonably intelligible, and, though spirited, 
they are not altogether pleasant reading. A boat’s crew of dis- 
embodied spirits, presumably of more than doubtful antecedents, 
is supposed to be pulling at a great rate past the island, or, as the 
poet himself prefers to express it, are 
Ploughing the night surge of Heligo’s isle. 
The second stanza describes their headlong career :— 


The foam of the Baltic had sparkled like fire, 
And the red moon look’d down with an aspeci of ire; 
But her beams on a sudden grew sick-like and grey, 
And the mews that had slept clang’d and shriek’d far away— 
And the buoys and the beacons extinguish’d their light, 
As the boat of the stony-eyed dead came in sight, 
High bounding from billow to billow; each form 
Had its shroud like a plaid flying loose to the storm; 
With an oar in each pulseless and icy-cold hand, 
Fast they plough’d by the lee-shore of Heligoland. 
It is unnecessary to accompany them further on their adven- 
turous way, more especially as we learn anon that they are bound 


First to Hecla, and then to ——. Unmeet was the rest 
For man’s ear. 


We can but trust that both they and their phantom ship, which 
gives its gruesome title, ‘‘The Death-boat of Heligoland,” to the 
poem, came ultimately to their destination. 

Save for this incoherent shriek, no distinct mention suggests itself, 
in any good British author, of the little Frisian island which we are 
now so soon to lose. The exigencies of modern statesmanship 
seem to leave no room for a serious and impartial consideration of 
the question, whether we have, after all, any right, legal or moral, 
to barter away a subject territory, at the present moment con- 
tented, prosperous, and in no way anxious, on its part, to sever the 
connection. The weakest must go to the wall, and all that is 
apparently left for us to do is to bid God-speed, with what grace we 
may, to our kinsfolk thus pathetically transferred like a bale of 
merchandise. It is well if no sneaking sense of remorse cause the 
‘** Farewell’ to stick in our throats. But, whatever be the success 
or failure of the scheme, it is highly probable that fewer of us 
than ever will henceforth be able honestly to answer in the 
affirmative the inquiry with which we started, ‘ Snake Jim 
Hollunder ?” 

ARTHUR GAYE. 
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WHAT IS EDUCATION ? 


Tuer debate which took place last May in the House of Lords on 
Lord Cross’s Bill for the improvement of the Legislative Councils 
in India was remarkable for the unanimity which existed on both 
sides of the House as to the desirability of granting some form 
of representative government to India. The diversity of opinion 
which was expressed related merely to the time and manner in 
which the boon should be granted. The discussion, however, 
made it evident that, not only responsible Ministers, but gentle- 
men conspicuous for their reforming tendencies, were agreed in 
holding that one plain reason for hesitation is the apprehension 
that India is unprepared for the change in consequence of its 
deficiency in education. Lord Cross embodied the consentient 
opinion of their Lordships as to the unfitness of Indians for 
what we understand by representative institutions when he uttered 
the words :— 


You can only take about five or six per cent. of that vast population as being able 
to read or write, and about one per cent. of it as being able to speak English; and of 
those who may be said to have that moderate amount of education, namely, the capacity 


to read and write, about three-fourths cannot be said to have really anything more than 
a rudimentary education. 


His Lordship, with the concurrence of the House, and assuredly 
with the concurrence of the country at large, plainly took reading 
and writing as a test of education, and as a gauge of the more 
or less fitness of a people for the franchise. He did not, how- 
ever, remember that we, in England, have lived under elective 
representative institutions for hundreds of years, whereas the wide 
diffusion of reading and writing is a development of the last half 
century. It is, indeed, a state of things which is still on its trial, 
as regards the general contentment of the people; and to me it 
seems to have no proper connection with the fitness, or the right, 
of people to elect their own representatives. Of course I shall be 
charged with pleading for. the rights of ignorance, and inane 
witticisms may be cracked on the phenomenon of a Tory still 
surviving who has not yet realised the humanizing influence of 
reading and writing. In truth, no man can be more fully 
persuaded than I am of the priceless advantages of those valuable 
arts; but what I feel it a duty to point out is that those arts are 
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not the only avenues to knowledge. In Europe reading and 
writing have been made the means of raising the people from 
barbarism to the highest forms of civilization, and this circum- 
stance may well cause Europeans to ascribe an exaggerated 
importance to those attainments. But the advantages resulting to 
ourselves from those paths to intellectual advancement should not 
blind our eyes to every other method of progression, nor prejudice 
us against the processes by which other people have attained a 
large measure of scholarship and refinement. 

Although these thoughts have arisen in consequence of Lord 
Cross’s argument on Legislative Council reform, I do not propose 
to discuss here the wide question of the excellence, or otherwise, 
of elective representation as a form of government. Its advan- 
tages may, or may not, outweigh its disadvantages; much can 
be said on both sides. It is, therefore, not my intention to 
argue in favour of the introduction of such a form of government 
into India. Many people are now craving for it as a blessing; 
and many earnest friends of India fear to grant the dangerous 
boon. What I am now anxious to deal with is the more general 
question of the relation of reading and writing to education, with 
the object of arriving at a more just appraisement of their value 
as educational tests, and as measures of mental capacity. My 
argument is intended to establish the position that, whether the 
franchise be conferred on India or withheld, the more or less 
prevalence there of reading and writing ought not to influence 
the decision. I shall also, I hope, make it clear that it would 
be wise to place some limit on the public expenditure now lavished in 
England on those debateable acquirements. It has, in my opinion, 
become an object of urgency to controvert prevailing views on 
this subject ; because the current errors are injuriously influencing 
the conduct of both legislators and the public at large. Educa- 
tion, so called, has grown into a monster of ominous dimen- 
sions, and is now fairly on the back of the country, like the 
Old Man of the Sea. It would have been wise to have settled the 
preliminary question as to what education is, before committing 
the public to gigantic and costly enterprises of a supposed educa- 
tional character. Regret on such subjects is, however, valueless, 
unless as a prelude to a more prudent course in future. 

The initial error which lies at the base of our present practice is 
the assumption that reading and writing constitute “‘ the elements 
of education.”’ It is universally supposed, in England, that, unless 
@ person can read and write, he has no education at all; he is held 
to be an uncivilized person—a mere barbarian. It is, however, 
known that nations destitute of scholastic acquirements have 
attained some dexterity in the manufacture of ornaments and 
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gaudy clothes ; but we are accustomed to speak of such decorations 
as displays of barbaric splendour. But although this amount of 
mechanical skill is allowed to be compatible with an ignorance of 
reading and writing, no one, on this side of the world, ever dreams 
that people unable to read a book, or to write their own names, can: 
be capable of real refinement, or can, in any proper sense, be 
spoken of as educated people. Yet it is easy to demonstrate that 
true education has no necessary connection with the mechanical arts 
of recording and transmitting ideas. Those accomplishments are 
undoubtedly useful means to an end, and that is all that can be fairly 
claimed for them. It is an error to imagine that men who cannot 
read and write are incapable of philosophical ideas, artistic combi- 
nations, logical conduct, poetic conceptions, combined operations, 
grand political aspirations, or any other product of civilization. 
To imagine such foolishness is to suppose that all other aids to: 
knowledge and reflection are inoperative, save the eyesight and the 
hand. Education, as has been repeatedly declared, is the art of 
drawing out the capacities of the human being, and making him a 
thoughtful, sober- minded, consistent, law-abiding, and useful! 
citizen. ' In Europe we have found that, as society is here consti- 
tuted, the arts of reading and writing enable those results to be 
attained with much celerity and cheapness, and that they facilitate- 
the dissemination of civilizing influences over wide surfaces; but 
to assume, as is now universally the case, that without reading 
and writing such a result is impossible of attainment, or, what is. 
the same thing, to consider the absence of reading and writing 
conclusive evidence that a people are destitute of civilization and 
incapable of high ideas of citizenship, is to betray both ignorance 
and prejudice ourselves. 

As a startling instance of a very high degree of civilization 
having been attained without the assistance of reading and writing, 
I-need only refer to the Aztecs of Mexico. They were ruled by an 
elective monarchy, supported by an oligarchy; but were governed 
in a~thoroughly constitutional manner by a settled code of civil 
and criminal law, administered by superior and lower courts, with 
a right of appeal in criminal, but not in civil, cases. In this last 
point we could take a lesson from Aztec intelligence ; they rightly 
deemed that an erroneous criminal decision was more injurious to 
the individual and the State, than mistakes in civil cases. Our 
practice is to hang, imprison, and fine, without appeal; but we 
overburden our civil courts, up to the House of Lords itself, with 
petty questions of personal pique or selfish avarice. Setting aside 
matters on which the slightest doubt may be cast, we know that 
the Aztec princes lived in a style of Oriental splendour ; their 
spacious stone palaces were provided with halls for the different 
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councils, which aided the monarch in the transaction of business. 
The King was attended by a body-guard of his chief nobility ; 
who lived like independent princes on their own estates. The 
architecture of the country was splendid and massive, and amazed 
the Spanish invaders with its beauty and finished execution. The 
broad expanse of artificial water around the city of Mexico, with 
the stone causeways conducting across it, were certainly works of 
great engineering skill. We know that the Aztecs dressed in 
handsome robes, and lived in a style of great luxury, enjoying the 
splendour of precious ornamentation, and delicate and expensive 
cookery. The judicial arrangements were of a most refined 
character. A gradation of tribunals finally terminating in a 
general meeting or Parliament, consisting of all the judges, great 
and petty, throughout the kingdom, was held every eighty days 
in the capital, over which the King presided in person. It deserves 
notice that a supreme judge was appointed by the King for each 
city, and that he held his appointment for life. This provision 
for making the superior judges wholly independent of the Crown, 
is conclusive evidence of enlightened civilization. Any collusion 
with a suitor, or the reception of a bribe, by a judge, was punished 
with death. The Aztec laws relating to both person and property 
evince a regard for equity in dealings, and for private rights, 
which argues a considerable degree of enlightenment. Intem- 
perance, as with us, was denounced from their pulpits, and 
was visited by the State with the severest penalties ; although, at 
Aztec festivals, a decent conviviality was indulged in. The rites 
of marriage were celebrated with as much formality as in any 
Christian country ; and divorce could be obtained only by decree 
of a specially constituted court. 

Enough has been said on matters which we think characteristic 
of European civilization to prove that the Aztecs had reached a 
high level of culture. It is impossible to describe their military 
organization, their revenue system, their administrative arrange- 
ments, their chivalric orders, their jewellery, their gold and silver 
work, their weaving, and gorgeous feather-work, their postal 
service, and their public hospitals for the cure of the sick. These 
arts and refinements did not exist nominally, in a merely rudi- 
mentary form, but in a thoroughly practical and highly organized 
condition ; and they must convince the most prejudiced that the 
Aztecs enjoyed, to a remarkable extent, the advantages which we 
know can only result from high forms of mental culture. 

Yet the Aztecs, from the highest to the lowest, were ignorant of 
the arts of reading and writing. Instruction they had, and that 
of a very high order, in both schools and colleges, in mathematics, 
astronomy, history, mythology, and in a literature rich in sacred 
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and secular poems, dramas, and philosophical compositions. But 
all instruction was imparted orally, and handed down traditionally 
from age to age, being improved, rectified, and enlarged by a long 
series of successive thinkers. The only approach to written litera- 
ture which the Aztecs possessed was their hieroglyphic painting ; 
which, although sufficiently curious and elaborate in itself, was 
only used to assist in impressing the lessons of the masters on a. 
certain few of their selected pupils. It was only those who were 
to follow the profession of hieroglyphic painting who were taught. 
the method of applying these characters to recording facts. The 
hieroglyphs were, however, no more than a kind of stenography, 
suggesting to the initiated the leading points in the subjects they 
had previously been taught orally. The great fact, therefore, 
remains that the high standard of civilization reached by the 
Aztec people, or their yet more polished predecessors, the Toltecs, 
was attained without the assistance of reading or writing. 

If we turn to the Zulus we find another people whose intellec- 
tual power has been greatly developed without the aid of what we 
consider the elements of education. No one can come into. 
contact with Zulus without being struck by their high mental. 
calibre. The fact that they are not skilful in what we deem 
educational in no wise derogates from their capacity as men, or 
their aptitude in subjects to which they do give their attention. 
Their power of organization is scarcely inferior to our own; and, 
as we found in the last war, their skill and forethought almost 
overmastered our superiority in mechanical appliances. Everyone 
will remember the famous conversation between Dr. Colenso and 
the Zulu, in which the pertinent remarks of the so-called savage 
shook the Christianity of the worthy divine. 

_ If we wished to select the aptest illustration of the most fully 
developed capacities of man, as respects quickness of perception, 
general intelligence, wide knowledge of fact, self-reliance, fortitude, 
readiness of resource, and the qualities which make a good citizen 
in whatever circumstances he may be placed,—we cannot do better 
than select the old North American Indian. I do not speak of the 
ideal savage created by Fenimore Cooper; but the actual man as. 
he toiled and schemed for subsistence in the wild lands of the New 
World, and saved his scalp from the hand of his enemy. The 
mechanical drudgery performed by the British workman leaves his 
mind in a contemptible condition, when contrasted with the 
mental force developed by the ceaseless struggle for life which is 
the lot of the savage. 

In the case of the Aztec we have positive proof that a very high 
form of civilization is compatible with entire ignorance of reading 
and writing; and the Zulu and the North American Indian teach 
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us that even uncivilized people may attain a high average of mental 
capacity without any instruction whatever. It is customary to 
misjudge strange peoples by having the attention arrested by such 
matters as religion, mythology, dress, &c., and finding these things 
to be different from our own, we straightway pronounce them 
ridiculous and pity the poor heathen. It never occurs to us to 
reflect that our notions on such points appear quite as ridiculous 
to the savage whom we pity. It is this disposition to despise what 
is outside our own experience which leads us to esteem every 
people uncivilized who do not conform to our educational standard. 
And it is the same feeling which has induced well-intentioned 
people in England to force their own methods of attaining know- 
ledge down to the lowest classes of society. A really intelligent 
man, apt in his business, ready-witted, and possessed of all the 
information needed by his circumstances in life, is despised, and is 
taught to despise himself, if he happen to be unable to read or 
write, although, in the course of his life, he may never have the 
slightest use for those accomplishments. The same feeling has 
also led to the assumption that Indians are less fit for the franchise 
than English workmen. 

In the particular case of India it has been customary from time 
immemorial to impart information, and to train the intellect by 
means of oral instruction. This process, through long ages of 
continuance, has not only induced Indians to depend more on 
memory than is the case with Europeans, but has developed a 
superior heredity in this respect, conferring an extraordinary capacity 
for retaining facts in the mind. Europeans generally have little 
idea of the extent to which the retentive power of the mind can 
be developed ; for the whole process of education on this side of 
the world has, for hundreds of years, tended to destroy, rather 
than to cultivate, the faculty of memory. The newspaper press, 
which has so recently dominated all other forms of instruction, 
seems peculiarly fitted to destroy the faculty altogether ; for every- 
thing is therein re-presented to the mind daily, in its varying 
phases, confounding by their divergences and contradictions. 
Superabundant facilities for reference make the effort of remem- 
bering facts unnecessary; hence the knowledge of reference has 
almost superseded knowledge itself. The inevitable consequence 
of such a system of storing facts, and their presentation for 
practical use in newspapers, &c., as fast as questions arise on 
which they bear, has been the reduction of memory to very sub- 
ordinate uses. Not unnaturally we have come to lightly esteem 
an agency which we little employ, and have thus passed into the 
error of supposing that people who depend on oral instruction and 
the retentive faculty of the brain must be ignorant because 
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illiterate. The intellect of a people is thus gauged by the more 
or less diffusion of reading and writing, quite irrespective of the 
use which is made of those arts. 

A little sober reflection will make this matter more clear. It is 
well known that the only use which the mass of our countrymen 
and women make of reading is to amuse themselves with novels, 
periodicals, and newspapers ; and that their practice of writing is 
confined to their business necessities and an occasional letter. As 
far as solid information, or any training of the intellect is con- 
cerned, the results are almost nil. For any facts and opinions 
supplementary to the school course, ordinary people depend 
entirely on casual conversations. I am not peculiar in this 
opinion ; it has been acknowledged many times before by thought- 
ful observers. It is, therefore, difficult to imagine in what respect 
the average citizen of England is superior to the average citizen of 
India from such a training. 

It is easy to show that the average Indian is quite on a par with 
the average Englishman in this respect ; and this has been frankly 
acknowledged by men of long Indian experience. Mr. Growse, an 
officer of twenty-five years standing, has told us quite recently, 
that— 

My opinion, in which I am yearly more and more confirmed, is, that the average 
of happiness, intelligence, culture, and general information, is as high in an Indian as 
in an English village. But the mental and physical conditions are so entirely different 
that what is known or enjoyed by the one community, is unknown or disliked by the 
other, and vice versd. 

The same writer also gives, in his work called Bulandshahr, 
photographs of the numerous splendid buildings erected under his 
superintendence in that town, every detail of which was designed 
and executed by perfectly ‘‘ ignorant” natives. His words are :— 

Another peculiarity of my establishment was, that not one of its members could read 
or write, a misfortune which would have summarily excluded them from all prospect 
of employ under Government. I think it must be regretted that ina country like India 
the official test of a man’s qualifications should be so exclusively clerical. 

It is simply notorious that many of the ablest administrators, 
philosophers, poets, and scholars of India, were unable to read and 
write. Take such an instance as that of Nanak, the founder of 
the Sikh religion, who was a man of wide information, breadth of 
thought, and refined and subtle intellect. He swayed the destinies 
of his country by his powerful mind, and left his guiding philo- 
sophical principles in a mass.of beautiful verses, upwards of 3,000 
of which have descended to our time. This remarkable man was 
unable to read or write; yet he could compose these enduring 
poems, and repeat them to his followers, who passed them on, for 
generations, from mouth to mouth. 

Nanak in this respect is only representative; he had learnt orally, 
and he taught orally, as was and had jbeen the custom of his 
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country. All the arts of India have been handed down from 
remote times in the same way. The beautiful handicrafts con- 
nected with the silk, muslin, ivory, pottery, dyeing, carpet, and 
other industries, have all passed on their marvellous secrets without 
the assistance of books. 

A remarkable illustration of the wide diffusion of literary taste 
and refinement among the peasantry may be witnessed in the 
fields of northern India, especially in the spring season. At that 
time the harvest is ripening, and the poor cultivators sit in 
clusters of eight or ten to watch their crops, and beguile the time 
by chanting poems of their ancient classical authors. I possess a 
good collection of these favourite village chants; all of which were 
composed by Indian poets of eminence, some of whom date back 
three hundred years. Itis as unfair to call these villagers ignorant, 
as it would be to say the same of English pe, who could 
recite from Shakespear and Milton. 

The Indian citizen is no whit behind his rural brother. The 
druggist may be seen any day with hundreds of jars around 
him, containing every kind of medicine from the simplest to the 
most hazardous. Not one of these are marked with label or 
ticket ; yet he never fails to place his hand on the right jar the 
instant its contents are needed. The washer-man affords another 
instance of phenomenal powers of memory. He collects a huge 
pile of clothes from many different houses, and carries them on 
his donkey to the river’s bank; he there washes them, and on 
returning at night with the vast pile, he never fails to deliver 
each separate article to its rightful owner. These are mere 
instances of the retentive power of the Indian mind; their value 
lies in the fact that they are phenomena of daily recurrence, 
which are obtruding themselves on the observation of every 
resident in every part of India. 

Ranjit Singh, the late ruler of the Panjéb, was a man who 
could neither read nor write; but he knew all that was going on 
in a kingdom about as large as France. He was an able financier, 
and knew at all times accurately the contents of all his treasuries ; 
a tremendous feat in itself, when we remember the constant 
fluctuations caused by the varying receipts and payments of a 
great country. He knew the capacities of his large and varied 
provinces, the natures of all the tenures, the relative power of the 
neighbouring States, the strength and weakness of the English, 


and was, in all respects, a first-class administrator. 


The early Hindtis expressed the strongest repugnance to 
placing important matters on paper. They uttered imprecations 
against anyone who should commit to writing the sacred Vedas. 
It is enough to cite one declaration from an old Sanskrit work :— 
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** Sellers of the Vedas, writers of the Vedas, defilers of the Vedas, 
shall go to hell.’ Professor Max Miller has called attention to 
the fact that the whole sacred literature of India was preserved by 
oral tradition. At p. 501 of his work on Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, that scholar says :— 

The whole body of the Brihmana literature, however incredible it may seem, shows. 
not a single vestige of the art of writing. Nay, more than this, even during the Sftra 
period all the evidence we can get would lead us to suppose that even then, although 


the art of writing began to be known, the whole literature of India was preserved by 
oral tradition only. 


It is of little avail in researches of this kind to say that such a thing is impossible.. 
We can form no opinion of the powers of memory in a state of society so different 
from ours as the Indian Parishads are from our Universities. Feats of memory, such 
as we hear of now and then, show that our notions of the limits of that faculty are 
quite arbitrary. Our own memory has been systematically undermined for many 
generations. To speak of nothing else, one sheet of the Times newspaper every 
morning is quite sufficient to distract and unsettle the healthiest memory. The 
remnants of our own debilitated memory cannot furnish us with the right measure of 
the primitive powers of that faculty. ... Even at the present day, when MSS. are: 
neither scarce nor expensive, the young Brahmans who learn the songs of the Veda, 
and the Brahmanas, and the Sfitras, invariably learn them from oral tradition, and 
know them by heart. They spend year after year under the guidance of their 
teacher, learning a little, day after day, repeating what they have learnt as part of 
their daily devotion, until at last they have mastered their subject, and are able to: 
become teachers in turn. 

The ideas upon which this system of education is based per- 
meate all ranks of society in India, and are still practically applied 
in the training of the young. In the village schools (which are 
completely ignored by the Indian Education Department, although 
many thousands of them exist) the masters trouble their pupils 
with very little reading, writing, grammar, geography, and other 
subjects of no practical importance; but they teach them to 
be obedient, respectful, industrious, and intelligent, and they 
train the minds of the young by carrying the study of mental 
arithmetic to a point that many will regard as fabulous. Boys 
trained in Indian village schools have long been a surprise and a 
puzzle to residents in the East, by reason of the facility with 
which they solve arithmetical questions which we are accustomed 
to consider beyond the power of mental computation. They are 
taught processes by which they can multiply numbers together up 
to very high figures, and also to multiply every whole number by 
a great variety of fractions, and fractions by fractions; and they 
learn how to square and cube numbers mentally, besides being 
taught to calculate the weights, measures, and coinage of the 
country in many different ways. Children of ten or twelve years 
old perform these feats as parts of their humblest school course. 
It is a libel to call children ignorant of whom this can be truth- 
fully said. They may not be skilful in what we deem the rudi- 
ments of knowledge, but their mental power is certainly 
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developed by advancing far beyond our standard in at least one 
subject of great practical importance. Children thus trained are 
passed out of the village schools every year by thousands; and as 
they grow up they become the workmen and traders, and they 
form the bulk of the population. In the face of these facts is it 
fair to speak of Indians as ignorant, and to hold that they are 
mentally inferior to European workpeople ? 

If we confine our attention to political training we are met by 
the tremendous fact that all our notions of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment and the Representative System are derived from India. It 
is the mainspring of the Indian village-system, which, Sir Henry 
Maine has shown, was preserved by the Teutonic branch of the 
Aryan race, and produced the Witena-gemot or Saxon Parliament.. 
Mr. Talboys-Wheeler thus describes the Indian village * :— 

It comprises the homesteads of the different families; the several allotments of 
arable lands; and the common land for pasture. Its affairs were conducted by a 
council of elders; or by a council in association with a head man, who was either 
elected to the post by the village community, or succeeded to it as a hereditary right. 
The village thus became not only the basis of a political organization, but the type of 
the kingdom of which it was an individual member. The head man corresponded to 
the Raja; the council of elders to the council of chiefs and people. 

Mr. Talboys-Wheeler adds:—‘ The general type of a Hindu 
village remains much the same in the present day,” as, indeed, 
every resident in the country is well aware. Lord Metcalfe, also,. 
an authority of the first rank, stated in his Report to the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons (1832) :— 

The village communities are little republics, having nearly everything they can want 
within themselves, and almost independent of any foreign relations. They seem to last 
when nothing else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty remains the same; revolution succeeds 
to revolution ; Hindoo, Patan, Mogul, Mahratta, Sikh, English, are all masters in turn; 
but the village community remains the same. 

With this incontestable fact so long before the public, it is 
amazing that anyone should assert that Indians are unfamiliar 
with representative institutions. I will now cite a passage from an 
ancient Sanskrit book t which proves conclusively that the ancient 
Hindis were actually living under a perfect Parliamentary form 
of government :— 

I will now tell you what Advisers you should engage, and how. Four pure and clever 
Brahmans [priests], well read in literature; eight strong and armed Kshatriyas 
[soldiers], twenty-one wealthy Vaisyas [farmers and traders]; three humble and pious 
Sfidras [labourers] regular in daily worship; and one fully qualified Sita [historian] 
well versed in ancient chronicles,—these should be appointed Advisers. These Advisers 
should all be [at least] fifty years of age, clever, free from jealousy, well read in sacred 


and secular works, courteous, impartial, capable of settling disputes, and not addicted 
to hunting, gambling, or similar vices. The King should personally deliberate with 


* History of India, vol. iii., p. 61. 
+ Mahdbhérata, section ‘‘ Santiparvan,” chap. 85. 
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[a committee] of eight of these Advisers ; and the edicts agreed upon should be cireu- 
lated in the country, and shown to all the citizens. By this means the well-being of 
the subjects is always to be looked after. 


This literal translation not only tells us that Indians were in 
possession of representative institutions fully three thousand years 
ago, but that those inventors of our Parliamentary system can 
still teach us something about such a form of government which is 
deserving our respectful consideration. 

The political training of the Hindis is found in their village 
life, even as it exists, in all its essentials, to the present day. It is 
the intelligent transaction of daily affairs which fits a man for 
pronouncing on national enterprises. A reasonable gauge of 
political capacity would be found in the attainment of a certain 
standing in business, the capability of executing some difficult task, 
as is the case in Germany before an apprentice receives his certifi- 
cate of competence. Some practical test of this kind would get rid of 
the claims of idlers and mere talkers, who cause most of the political 
mischief by discontent at the inevitable results of their own 
incapacity. The average Indian workman would emerge from such 
a test in a much higher standard than his English compeer; and 
no one with a knowledge of Indian trade and manufacture will 
attempt to deny this. The Indian understands his own trade 
thoroughly, and knows well what is wanted to enable him to carry 
it on successfully; whereas it is quite exceptional to find such 
knowledge in the British workman. In this statement I shall meet 
with the support of every employer of labour, the necessities of 
whose position compel them to recognize facts which theorists are 
pleased to ignore. The balance of probability lies much in favour 
of the Indian workman as a properly prepared voter. 

If we reflect upon the actual political training of England we 
shall perceive that the great bulk of the people derive all the 
knowledge they possess on the subject from casual conversation and 
newspaper articles. The conversation is, of course, limited to the 
very few which even the most talkative meet with ; and the news- 
papers are only those which accidental predilection prompts. And 
if we push our inquiries further we shall find that the speakers and 
writers get their ideas from political centres, such as clubs, Par- 
liamentary réwnions, and the saions of society. These centres are 
fed from the House of Parliament, and from the higher officials of 
our public offices; who, in their turn, depend upon the more active 
members of the great Parties. It thus happens that the whole 
political feeling of England is initiated in a few minds, is swayed 
by a small body of thoughtful men, and from them passed on 
from mouth to mouth, in a more or less confused and exaggerated 
manner. This being the undoubted method for the transmission 
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of political ideas in England, it is difficult to imagine why such 
stress should be laid on mere reading and writing as a prelyde to 
their reception. It is still more difficult to understand in what 
respect the English peasant can be held superior to his Indian 
fellow-subject as a voting atom. The Indian gets his information 
and ideas in just the same way as the English workman ; and, as 
ages of oral instruction have largely developed his retentive faculty, 
it is well known that he remembers what he learns, and has it ever 
ready to command. In fact, his mental training has given that 
stability to his character which has made him so thoroughly 
Conservative. 

A study of these premisses leads to the conclusion that the 
Indian peasant is quite as capable, intellectually, of exercising the 
franchise as the ordinary British workman, if it be deemed desir- 
able to confer that duty upon him. He is, for all practical purposes, 
quite as well educated, that is to say, his thinking power is as 
good, his mind is as well stored with useful facts, his respect for the 
law is as great, his passions are more under control, and in defer- 
ence to authority he far transcends the average Briton. With the 
attainment of these results reading and writing have nothing 
whatever to do. I do not assert that people are the better for 
ignorance of those arts; but I do most seriously say that they 
have no necessary connection with mental or moral training. Nor 
do we ourselves act consistently in this matter ; for in the elections 
of Guardians, and other such local matters, special arrangements 
are made for voters who may not know how to write. This is 
conclusive that even in civilized England we expect plentiful igno- 
rance of that art, but do not hold that deprivation to be a disquali- 
fication to voting. It is an absurdity to lavish money on imparting 
these means to an end, and to despise those who have attained, 
without their aid, the objects for which they are imparted. If the 
object of education is to discipline the heart and mind, then oral 
instruction is quite as efficacious for that purpose as book-learning; 
and it betrays a lack of wisdom to despise a people merely because 
they prefer one method to the other. 

What I have said here leaves the comparative merits of the 
various forms of government out of consideration. My endeavour 
has been to show that people can be, and actually have been, and 
are being, educated effectively without reading and writing; and 
that both heart and intellect can be properly disciplined without 
their aid. It follows, as a necessary consequence, that the fitness 
of a people for one form of government in preference to another 
must be judged by some other standard than the fallacious one of 
an aptness at making marks on paper, and uttering the sounds 
suggested by the marks which other people have made. I consider 
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that a far more trustworthy guide as to mental fitness for a voice 
in national affairs would be found in approved success in the 
ordinary affairs of life. A man who can give no proof of compe- 
tence in his own business has no right to a voice in the larger 
business of the State. This is not the proper occasion for enlarging 
on this doctrine ; and it is merely stated to anticipate an objection 
that there is no alternative to a property or clerical test of fitness. 
It is, also, evident that my suggestion is not designed for the pro- 
fessional, and other such classes. In their case no difficulty has 
ever been found; it is only among the humbler classes that the 
education question concerns the statesman or the nation at large. 
In England we seem committed to the reading and writing 
theory, because, having destroyed the retentive power of our 
minds, we must supply the defect by books of reference; but we 
have no occasion to exaggerate our own shortcomings by exalting 
the instrument of our own debasement, or to affect to despise 
people who possess faculties of which we are deprived. It would 


‘rather be a practical application of the wisdom which is our boast 


were we to essay to estimate capacity according to its intrinsic 
value, and not according to fallacious standards. In our uwn case, 
too, it would be wiser to give more heed to the results of mental 
training, than to the mere means of acquiring information, by 
allowing greater weight to intelligence and aptitude than to 
mechanical dexterity in reading and writing. 
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Tue reign of the House of Saman, which owed the original basis of | 


its power to the generosity of Al-Mamin, the foster-father of 
national life and character in Persia, synchronized with one of the 
most brilliant periods in Iranic culture. It witnessed the perfec- 
tion of a vernacular which had been slowly and painfully evolved 
from the débris of an ancient and copious language, crushed and 
shattered by the superincumbent mass of the still more fully 
developed but utterly alien tongue of Islam. It presided, if not 
over the birth, at least over the early growth of an indigenous 
school of letters and learning. And without reservation it may be 
said that the Samani Shahs, whose united reigns cover the whole 
of the tenth century, were the most uniformly and aboundingly 
munificent patrons of genius that Asia has ever known. The 
familiar picture of ‘“‘ Master” Radagi with his two hundred white 
and black slaves, and his four hundred camels laden with personal 
effects, is but a typical example of that quality of bounty unstrained 
which so marked this famous dynasty.* The “‘family of Saman ”’(as 
the line is generally called by historians) presided over the cradle, 
not only of art and letters, but of thought and science in Persia. 
To Mansir bin Nah, the grandson of Ridagi’s benefactor Aba Nasr 
and the patron of Kisa’i, the poet with whose reliques we have now 
to deal, is owing the inception of the Tarikh i Tabari, at once the 
earliest historical work and the first prose composition of medizval 
Iran. Based as it was on the Universal History of Tabari 
(d. 922), the reputation and authority it has enjoyed ever since its 
publication have only within the last few years been minimised by 
the discovery of a complete codex of the original. To Mansir’s 
enlightened activity is moreover due the earliest theological work 
(a Kuranic commentary, also based on an Arabic original) and, we 
may add, the oldest Persian treatise on philosophy, the Dénish i 
‘Al@#’i (or “ Noble Knowledge ”’) of the world-famed physicist and 
sage, Ibn Sina or Avicenna. When Mahmid of Ghazni at last, 
and not without plausible reason, assumed the titular dignity of 
Sovereign Lord in addition to that substance of authority he had 


* “With the Samanides,” says M. Darmesteter, “poetry attains to royal rank, 
Blind Ridagi is the Homer of Persian literature.” 
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already for some years possessed, he entered upon an inheritance 
of renown gathered up during a whole age by the Shahs of Bukhara, 
which it was the pride of the splendid parvenu to amplify and 
extend ; although, in truth, his treatment of more than one illus- 
trious name has not yet ceased to cloud the lustre of his own. 
But the knights of the reed who gathered about the Round Table 
of Mahmid were spirits of a different sort from those who in the 
generation preceding thronged the imperial halls of Bukhara and 
Marv. With the Ghaznavides the reign of concetti and artifice 
began. It was in more senses than one the Augustan age of 
Persian literature. 

After-time, neglectful of the gracious products of Persia’s early 
days, has preserved in their entirety only the works of later 
singers, leaving us to gather as we may from scattered and obscure 
sources what poor remains love or curiosity has spared of the off- 
spring of the dawn of thought and imagination in Iran. The very 
latest years of the Bukhara dynasty were gladdened by a burst of 
genuine song, some fragments of which have come down to us. 
The four poets, who were all contemporaries, are Kisa’i of Marv, 
Aba Tahir Al Khusrawani, Aba Nasr of Gilan, and the unfortunate 
young prince Mustansir, the forlorn hope of the Samanide cause, 
the “‘ bonnie Prince Charlie” of Persian history.* 

The first in importance as well as in the bulk of his extant 
writings is Hakim Majdu’d-din Aba Ishaq, surnamed from his 
later assumption of the ascetic mantle, Kisa’i, or ‘‘ The Man with 
the Cloak.”’ His life overlaps that of his master Radagi,t whom, 
as Pope did Dryden, and Ovid Vergil, he may “‘ just have seen.” 
He was born at Marv in Khuraésén—the very town in which the 
generous son of Haran Al Rashid had laid the foundations of 
Samani independence more than a century before—in the year of 
Islam $41 (a.p. 952), and, as he himself informs us, on the last 
Wednesday of Shawwal (December) our poet ‘‘ came into the 
world crying, ‘ What’s for me to say anddo?’” From his own 
account, his childhood was a happy one ; but we learn little of his 
career besides the fact of his entering the ascetic life in early 
middle age, his devotion to the sect of ‘Ali and his sons, and his 
death in 391 or 892,t when he had barely passed his fiftieth year. 
According to his earliest chronicler, Muhammad ‘Aufi, he was a 
man ‘“‘ who wore on his bosom the garb (kisé@) of a recluse, and on 


* The texts here transcribed may be found in two papers contributed by Professor 
H. Ethé to the Reports of the Academy of Bayreuth (Sitzungsberichte der B.A. 
1874, s. 183, and 1873, s. 654). 

+ If we accept the later date (a.H. 343, a.p. 954) of Riidagi’s death, which Dr. Ethé 
is inclined to prefer to that of 330=941. 

¢ First or second year of the Ghaznawi empire of Mahmid. 
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his brow the turban of poverty.” With the sleeve of self- 
surrender he swept from his heart’s threshing-floor the dust 
of desire, and laid it with the tears of his two grieving eyes. 
By far the most of his makings are touching the ascetic life 
(zuwhd),* or admonishings to virtue, or on the excellencies of 
the kindredt+ of the ‘“‘ Prophetic House.” Adds a later bio- 
grapher: ‘‘ He has also glorified the ‘Abbasides with encomiums, 
and composed much in praise of the Samanides, yea, even of 
Sultan Mahmid of Ghazni.” Whether his comparatively early 
death was due, like that of his famous compatriot and contem- 
porary Avicenna, to the exhaustion of an existence of unceasing 
toil and excitement, in which pleasure too often consumed the hours 
of sleep, we are not told, but certain of Majdu’d-din’s extant 
lyrics savour far more of the maxims of the Garden than those 
of the Porch. Witness a line or two left us of a ghazal on 
wine :— 


Breathes therefrom a perfume stolen from fragrant gum and ambergris, 
Thereout radiant tincts far fetcht from Yaman rubies burn and thrill ; 
Fresh, forever fresh would blossom on the crimson rose, could we 

But one little drop thereof into the rose’s heart distil.t 


With this may be compared, as evidently belonging to the same 
period of the poet’s life, a ghazal preserved in the unique MS. of 


Muhammad ‘Aufi alone. Its charming glow and abandon are hard 
to reproduce : 


Open thy keen eye of insight and the shambalid§ behold, 
How among the young corn’s green she blazes like a gem of gold ; 


Who in fashion of a lover, cheek aglow with modest shame, 

For a veil her fair cheek over draws the moss’s silken fold. 

And the wine, how beautiful beneath the sword-flash of the sun, 

Aye, and when its long reflections from the wine are upward rolled ! 

Beaker blue and vintage red and yellow rays of glory thou 

Would to be the shambalid and violet and tulip hold. 

Such the brightness of that draught that were’t from cup to overspill, 

Out of pearl the rose-carnelian drop by drop thou ’d say were told. 

Such the pureness, that when once upon thy palm thou layest it, 

Palm from cup nor wine from beaker never more may thou withhold! || 

Kisa’i has a tenderer feeling for flowers than most of his fellows. 

In this he will seem to a classical reader to resemble Meleager 
rather than Anakreon. As a pendant to the above, and a refresh- 
ing contrast to its fiery floridity, may be cited a second unique 


* Lutf ‘Ali, in the Atish-kadah, even calls himself a votary of Sfifism (‘i/m 7 
tauhid % tark). 

¢ d.e., ‘Ali and Fatimah and their two sons. 

t Sitz. der B. A., 1874, s. 145. 

§ A plant with a yellow blossom like the orange; the foenum graecum of botanists. 

|| Sttz. der B. A., 1874, s. 138. 
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fragment from ‘Aufi on the nailifar (nymphaea), the water-lily or 
lotus of the Nile, which may have been written in Egypt. 
Lo, in the waters’ midst the water-lily blue, 
How like a burnisht blade, how sapphirine her hue ; 
Her colour is all heaven, and she in heavenly wise 
A moon full-orbed* bears in her golden midst to view ; 
Even as the monk whose cheek is yellow thirteen moons, 
And robes him in blue silk from head to foot anew.t 
Our poet can sing as sweetly of a queenlier flower : 


The rose is a rich gift sent down from Paradise, 

And ’mid the rose’s wealth man’s soul more noble grows ; 
Rose-dealer, how the rose canst thou for silver sell, 

Or what can silver buy thee better than the rose ? f 

“Had the rose” (to quote M. Darmesteter again) ‘‘ had to 
choose between these four lovely lines of Kisa’i and the inter- 
minable dithyrambics of Hafiz, I believe she would unhesitatingly 
have said to the latter: ‘The rose loves a single note of the 
nightingale better than all the gardener’s songs.’”’ § 

Not all the poet’s chauntings are in this strain. Two at least 
of our fragments must be admitted to be fair illustrations of what 
the French scholar calls the ewphuism of Kisé’i—a fault he pro- 
bably owed rather to the fast-degenerating taste of the time than to 
individual wilfulness, for we find the master of the poetic clan, 
the great Firdausi himself, scarcely free from the contagion. It is 
noteworthy too, that as far as regards the first quatrain, the 
occasion was identical in both cases. Called upon to sing the 
praises of the mighty Turkman, the poets might not turn their 


song to their own will. Of Mahméad, poor Kisé’i could only 
say :— 

O Shah, we well may call thy hand a jewel mine, 

For thence thou scatterest gems in never-ceasing shower ; 

Though God hath made thy soul of bounty and noblesse, 

How, when that soul is spent, to breathe hast yet the power ? || 

A still more flagrant example of hyperbole, that sin into which 

our own Shakspeare falls so often that we cannot afford to con- 
demn Kisa’i, is furnished by a fragment of an elegy on one of the 
princes of Marv, most probably Amir Nah bin Mansir (d. 887- 
997) : 

I know not what strange thing thy funeral should be, 

For every eye to glisten, and every cheek be torn; 

All Marv, as with Nfih’s flood, is overflown with tears, 

Whereon aloft thy bier, like the Ark of Nah, is borne. 4 


* Literally, ‘‘a moon of fourteen days.” 

+ Sitz., 1874, s. 143. 

¢ 26.145. Al-Khayyim has imitated, or rather parodied, these lines. (Ouseley 
Coll., 140, No. 62.) 

§ Les Origines de la Poesie Persane, 1887, p. 46. 

|| Sttz., 8. 142. 

q b., 1874, s, 143. 
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The rest, fortunately for us, ‘‘ is silence.” 

The longest and most important poem of Kisa’i that has come 
down to us is a mournful gasidah which we are told he indited “ in 
the-latter end of his life, and in the hour of his departure.” A 
more frank and touching self-confession literature has but rarely 


to show. Not even Dante could have anatomized himself more 
completely. 


Years three hundred one and forty had their tale perfected all, 

*T was a Fourth Day, and three mornings were remaining of Shawwal, 
When the world I entered crying, What’s for me to say and do? 
Shall I sing for joy, and revel in rich mirth and festival ? 

Woe is me, a beast of burden wear I in the world my life, 

Overborne with care of children, and to bonds of kindred thrall.* 
Count I o’er the tale of fifty years—what is their sum to me 

But a record-book whose pages hundred thousand sins recall ? 

How am I this deadly reckoning ever to resolve and pay ? 

For one lie was its beginning, and its end will ne’er befall. 

Gold I spent my lust to purchase, and the bargain turned out ill ; 

For the quest of baser question ‘* babbler ” on my brow did scrawl. 
Ah for youth and allits glory! ah for all the gracious life! 

Far the shapes of beauty fairest, far their gifts and graces all! 
Where is all that loveliness? O where is all that eager love? 

Where that power of soul, that rapturous trance of thought extatical ? + 
For my head is white as milk, and black as pitch my heart become, 
Pallid bluet my cheek, my body like a bulrush thin and small. 

Me the spuiler Death keeps trembling night by night and day by day, 
As the scourge and spoiling lashes evil-learning boys appal. 

All I own must pass and leave me, all my being overgo, 

And my songs and I a fable are from children’s lips to fall ; 

Ah, Kisa’i, fifty years have laid their fingers five on thee, 

And thou ’rt stript of feathers callow as their talons rend and maul! 


Though to wealth or hope thy heart thou otherwhile hast never bent, 
Letting hope be, to true riches climb while time ’s thine own to call !§ 


A short qasidah on ‘Ali, which may be not much anterior to 
the foregoing in composition, attests the devotion to dissent, which 
Kisa’i shared with Firdausi and very many others of his clan.|| 
Indeed, Al-Khayyaém, whose birth-name, ‘Umar, was probably 
given him in protest against the obloquy showered by the sect of 
‘Ali upon the detested Khalif, is the only eminent exception. 


Say his laud and sing his praises whom the Prophet honoured well, 
And, the fate Divine fulfilling, gave the keys of heaven and hell. 


* Radagi in his sixth gasidah gives utterance to a similar lament. 

t Hal, the «beatific vision” of the Safi. See the late Prof. Palmer’s Oriental Mys- 
ticism (Cambridge, 1867), p. 66. 

t Nil, “ water of the Nile colour.” Cf. Horace’s Tinctus viola pallor amantium. 

§ Sitzungsberichte, ss. 135-36. 

|| Kis@’i is the leading representative of the Shi‘ite religious revival of the time 
(Ethé, Die Héfische u. Romantische Poesie der Perser, 1887, p. 18). Of his festal odes 
on ‘Ali and the Twelve Imams the present is the only known example. 
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Who is he, who in such high wise was, and is, and is to be? 

Who but the Lord o’ the world’s own Lion, Haidar born his foes to quell? 
Liken thou this Faith o’ the Right Road to a circle vast wherein 

Far around the Prophet-centre Haidar’s rondure wide shall swell. 
Wisdom of all worlds to ‘Ali freely hath the Prophet given, 

As the cloud of springtide with her torrents bathes the roses’ dell. 


The following remind us of the earlier sonnets of Shakspeare, 
and are apparently addressed to a like object. 


Ah, thou, whose cheek’s reflex is as the moon-mirror, 
The prince of beauty thou, whom lover-hosts adore ; 
Where’er thine eye-glance falls narcissus buds to birth, 
Where’er thy footing treads a moon in sight doth soar. 
Thy looks and thy dark locks are beauty’s register, 

And when were ever book but white and black it bore? 
Sweet rest and bitter bale dwell in thy lips and eyes, 
And cheek and curl bear sin and penitence therefor. 

’*T were well from silver when the tyrant’s hand forbears ; 
Ah, far the curl withhold from thy cheek’s silver store.* 
Through thee a paradise each field and river grows, 
Through thee each heart is dark, each garment white with glee ; 
And theugh to fullers else all-needful is the sun, 

Thine own resplendent cheeks are sun enow for thee. t 


It only remains to cite a rubd‘iy, the single example of that form 
which Kisa‘i ¢ has left us, and a charming qit‘ah, both referring to 
Nau-bahdr or Nau-riiz, the New Year of the Orient, corresponding 
pretty closely to our vernal equinox. In the graceful mythology of 
Persia the archangel Jabrail or Gabriel, is the spirit of spring, and 
the tears of Mary symbolize the fertilizing dew. 


In springtime grows the old world fresh, and earth looks glad and gay, 
Each bough a light green banner grows and pied and prankt the clay ; 
The breeze of midnight haply were a Jabrail what time 
’Neath Maryam’s tears leap withered boughs to root and leafy spray. 
How sings yon little bird in his green hall of song, 
Like lover speeding forth a message to his love! 
And what says he ? He says, “ Beloved, night is flown: 
Take hands and walk, sweetheart, where blossoms bend above.”§ 


The Shaikh was‘one of the Shi‘i-tab‘in or followers of ‘Ali. (Sitz., 
1874, s. 148.) 


Of ‘Aba Tahir, surnamed Al Khusrawani or “ the royal,” perhaps 
because he was a “‘ king-poet,” or laureate, at the court of Bukhara, 


* Sitz., 1874, s. 140. 

t These lines on a young fuller were [says ‘Aufi] written at the request of an eminent 
patron; possibly Nah bin Mansfr. Sitz., 1874, s. 146. 

{ Probably about the same time as Kisa’i, a.n. 391, died another singer of the 
earliest epoch of Persian poetry, the 124 years old Shaikh Abii Abdallah Muhammad 
bin Hanif, two lines of whom have been preserved :— 

Each hath his own task to do, each by his own load is prest, 


And the worth of His own coin the Money-changer knoweth best. 
§ Sitz., 1874, ss. 144, 148. 
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scarcely anything is known. His cognomen of Al Tabib points to 
the probability of his having been a physician. Two lines from 
a lost poem of his are appropriated as a burden to one of his own 
by Firdausi. What remains of his work hardly bears out the 
repute this citation has given him. One, an epigram written on 
his death-bed, is of a grimly sardonic turn : 

Four sorts of men are weak as water in my eyes, 

Nor from the four one grain of healing do I get ; 

Astrologer and leech, and monk and sorcerer, 

With horoscope and prayer, and drug and amulet. 

A second has the same characteristically rugged style :* 

Now that my heart of greed and envy’s rust is swept, 

All doors are ope to me, which way my face I turn; 

Renown and worth he wins who from low lust has kept, 

Greatness and rank are theirs who all base envy spurn.t 

Of Aba Tahir’s poetry there has also been preserved what seems 
to be the fragment of a qasidah.{ It is noticeable for an allusion 
to the religion of Hindustan, then almost a terra incognita:— 
Linger not out the hours of separation’s day 
Till for sheer grief my soul to ruin fall a prey ; 


Fie on thy tarrying i’ the time of making friends, 
Fie on thine eager haste when ’tis the time for fray ! 


I tarry in sweet calm but by that haste of thine, 
And haste my feet to death but only by thy stay. 


Ne’er is thy love-delight from parting’s bitter free ; 
Each clasping other’s hand they walk in fere alway. 


Love is an ocean flood, parting a monster fell ; 
And when were sea but there some monster fell might play ? 


Love makes me inly mourn, and no disgrace to me: 
For parting flow heart’s tears, nor shame upon me lay. 


Temple or shrine ne’er saw an idol like to thee, 
Idol, or Brahman heard like Khusrawaini pray ! 

An epigram satirizing the ‘‘ offensive measures against old age ”’ 
which were as common in those days as they have been since, was 
the means of eliciting two characteristic answers; one from 
Ridagi, at whom, indeed, the original shaft was aimed; and 
another, some years after, by Kisa’i, when, as his biographers tell 
us, it was objected to him by some that he continued in age a 
practice only excusable in youth. Says Abt Tahir: 


Full well and oftentime I marvel at old men, 

That they their grizzling beards with darkening tincture dye ; 
They will not with their dye deliver them from death, 

But only put themselves to pain and misery.§ 


* Massiveness and creative power are the qualities attributed to him by later 
writers. Even in the classical age of Persia his style was become obsolete. 

¢ Sitz., 1873, ss. 656-7. 

} Lbid., 1873, s. 654. 

§ Lbid., 1873, s. 658. 
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Whereto rejoins Ridagi :— 
If I my hair disguise in tinct of sable hue, 
’Tis not that with new youth I may old sins renew, 
But as in mourning days black garments men indue, 
I make my white hairs mourn in black the ills they rue.* 
Kisa‘i’s answer is less fanciful and more modest : 
Blame ye because my hair is stained and sable-hued ? 
Taste then your grudge this once, and let your grudging be: 
’Tis not I aim at youth, but for I fear men should 
An old man’s wisdom seek, and find it not in me.t 
Aba Nasr of Gilan, an elder contemporary of Firdausi, is only 
known by a few couplets, in which are embodied the same line of 
Aba Tahir which we have seen quoted by Firdausi. A strange 
fatality seems to have possessed the original poem, which is thus 
twice urged on our notice. 
Like a fleet cloud of spring, a breeze of autumn, flee 
Out of my hand the hours of youth with all their glee. 


How often, glad at heart, in spite of body’s pain, 
Have I sat here, my heart as arghavdnt to see! 


For ever in my hand the bowl of Mughan§ wine, 
Ne’er from the minstrel’s song mine ear herself could free. 


Now at the memory of youth I mourn, and sigh 
** Ah, Youth, alas for thee, alas for thee ! ” || 

But three years after the death of Kisa’i followed that of the 
last poet of the Samanides, who was himself at the same time the 
last prince and scion of that house. This was Amir Ibrahim bin 
Nah, better known as Mustansir, younger son of Nah bin Mansir, 
and brother of the unfortunate young prince Abi’l Harith, who 
was blinded by one party in the state, and made away with by the 
other. At the head of a handful of his father’s adherents, he for 
six years vindicated with varying fortunes the rights of his brother 
and himself; and the history of his adventurous life reads more 
like a conte from the Thousand Nights and One than a sober record 
of actual fact. Often victor and as often vanquished,{ now at the 
head of a puissant army and now a hunted fugitive, at one time 
escaping from an all but lethal prison under cover of darkness and 
@ woman’s veil, crossing the Oxus over the thin ice of a night’s 
frost with the help of a sprinkling of straw, treating with Mahmud 
on almost equal terms when his retinue was only seven persons, 
on the eve of a probable restoration betrayed by his own mer- 
cenaries, and treacherously assassinated in the tents of an Arab 


* Géttingesche Nachrichten, 1873, s. 739. 

t¢ Sitz., 1874, s. 147. 

¢ The arghavén is the crimson flower of the syrinx, or Judas tree. 
§ A district in Azarbaijin famed for its vintages. 

|| Sitz., 1873, s. 658. 

{| Karr u farri numid is the expression of Mirkhond. 
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tribe among whom he had taken refuge, his chequered career and 
indomitable courage throw round the closing scenes of Samani 
history a halo of romance, which the dark shadow of the unre- 
lenting and resistless conqueror of Ghazni in the background 
brings into higher relief. 

The solitary specimen of his compositions that has come down 
to us is embodied in the following passage, which occurs with 
slight variations in the literary history of ’Aufi and Ahmad Razi’s 
Haft Iqlim : 

At last, in Amir Abfi Ibrahim Isma‘il bin Nah bin Mansfr Al-Samani, this kingdom 
(daulat) came to anend. Albeit he was young, yet the kingdom was grown over old 
for Mansi, nor in the affairs of the kingly kin of Saman did any order (sémén) remain; 
and the soul of the realm was at its last gasp (ba ramagq rasidah). .. . Many a time 
fell he captive in the enemies’ hand and yet found his freedom again ; full oftentime did 
he strive to bring unto his hand the kingdom of his father; but with the destiny of 
heaven and the Divine decree it availeth not man tocontend. Of the kings of the kin 
of Saman no one has left any poetic record but he; and his poems are striking and 
kingly. In the very hour that he seated him upon the royal throne in Bukhara, foes 
were arising from every side, and the pillars of his kingdom were in full flight. Night 
and day he spent on horseback, his garment was a patched cloak, and he evermore 
slept with his armour on. Most of his life was worn in flight and fight (dar gurikhtan 
ti Gwikhtan). One day a knot of his companions said to him, ‘‘ O Padishah, wherefore 
settest thou not forth a banquet-assembly and beguilest thyself with instruments of 


music, which are one of the tokens of royalty?” Whereupon he recited the 
following : 


Me they ask, ‘‘ Why put not on a countenance of happier cheer, 
Why with many-coloured carpets deck’st not thou thy palace hall? ” 


With the battle-shout of heroes can I blend the minstrel’s song ? 
Can I banquet in a rose-bower to the warrior steed’s footfall ? 


What to me were foaming wine-bowl, what the lip of Saki sweet, 
When the blood must foam and welter o’er the mailed cuirass’s pall? 


For to me the bow and arrow as my rose and lily are, 
And the war-horse and the armour garden fair and festival.* 

Mustansir, as we have seen, was slain by a band of Badawi des- 
peradoes in one of the tents of Ibn Bahij, whose hospitality he 
had sought during his hurried retreat after a rout of his troops by 
flak Khan the Tatar. This was at the close of 1004. The great 
Sultan’s vengeance was speedy and terrible. ‘‘ When Mahmiad of 
Ghazni had once struck down a man,” says Daulat Shah,t ‘‘ he 
never suffered another to lift hand against him.” Mahrii, the 
local governor who had incited the deed, was miserably executed, 
and the camp of Ibn Bahij put to pillage. But the star of Saman 
had set for ever, and a purely Persian empire was a thing of the 
past. And with its last scion had died its last song. 


* Sitz., 1874, ss. 150-151. 
t Cited by De Sacy, Notices and Extraits des MSS., t. iv., p. 234. 
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A WESTERN TROUT-STREAM. 


Tue fitful Monnow is a little river that runs amongst the hills, 
following a circuitous course through the deep valleys until its 
junction with the Wye. Now, the stream is murky under the 
influence of a freshet descending from the mountain side; or, 
again, the water is at lowest ebb, for the bed is marked by rugged 
boulders and protruding rocks almost as much as by the sparkling 
water. The entire length of the river barely exceeds thirty 
miles. Rising in the Black Mountains, on the Welsh border, it 
passes by Pandy—the haunt of fishermen—where it receives the 
waters of the Honddhu from the opposite fall of the same water- 
shed, and thence through Pontrilas and Skenfrith to Monmouth 
(i.e. Monnow-Mouth) ; uniting with the Wye, the blended streams 
rush onwards to the Severn estuary. After the manner of 
mountain rivers, the Monnow, with so rapid a fall, has necessarily 
a swift current; deep pools alternate with foaming shallows and 
broken races dearly loved by the trout lurking therein. In the 
heart of a wild and little frequented country there are endless 
phases and ever-changing conditions of river life: it is never twice 
the same. In spring, amid the fresh verdure and the songs of 
countless birds, or in the later autumn, when the fading foliage is 
a blaze of colour and innumerable clusters of ruddy berries fringe 
the banks, the scene is of equal beauty, and most thoroughly appre- 
ciated, it may be, by the solitary fly-fisherman. Wreathing clouds 
and driving mists assume fantastic forms among the hills. Some- 
times the volcanic-looking peak of the Holy Mountain, or Great 
Skirrid, stands forth curiously distorted by cloud-drifts curling 
round the summit, looking three times its real height in the decep- 
tive haze; and at other times terrific thunder-storms reverberate 
among the rocky clefts. Seldom are the outlines of distant hills 
clearly defined; the atmosphere in these parts is too highly 
charged with moisture, and a haze—blue or grey in ratio to the 
incidence of light—envelopes all the distance. From the vernal 
equinox, when daffodils clothe the meadow-banks, until the deep 
crimson cymes of the translucent guelder-rose berries proclaim 


that even grayling-fishing must soon cease for the year, the 
Monnow is always attractive. 
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The river, being strictly preserved, abounds with trout of the 
small kind, rarely exceeding one and a half pounds in weight ; 
grayling within the last few years have increased in number. The 
migratory species of Salmonide cannot ascend many miles, even 
if so disposed, by reason of the Kenchurch weir ; and a perpetual 
warfare is waged against coarse fish, scores of pounds being netted 
at a time. The introduction of grayling into the Monnow some years 
ago, among the trout, presents an interesting problem for the study 
of anglers. It is commonly urged that the one species is destruc- 
tive to the other, and that grayling habitually prey upon trout ova. 
I do not, for my part, think this contention has been proved, 
and my experience in the west leads to an opposite conclusion. In 
ten years the new importation, introduced by one riparian owner, 
has thriven wonderfully well; when the first frosts touch the 
waters a dozen brace of grayling to a single rod is by no means an 
uncommon record for a day’s fishing, although a pound fish will 
be the maximum individual size. This indicates, I should say, 
that the species has about attained to its full development, as far 
as the conditions of the Monnow will allow, though the numbers, if 
unchecked, are bound to increase at a quicker rate than the 
indigenous trout, according to the manner of its kind. Meanwhile, 
the trout in the same water have most certainly not decreased ; in 
fact, the two species have not interfered with each other. All 
pisciculturalists agree that the big fish, whether trout or grayling, 
feed voraciously on the ova and young fish, and that for the good 
of the fisheries it is well that they should be removed. On the 
whole, fishermen may be trusted to see this accomplished. But, 
given a due proportion of each fish, with a sufficient supply of 
insect food in the shape of larve and flies, I cannot see that gray- 
ling destroy the prospects of trout-fishing where they have been 
introduced. 

It was only in April last that I was examining somewhat 
minutely a natural trout-nursery, near to Pandy, on the Monnow. 
The river receives numerous little tributary brooks, which are, in 
some cases, merely ditches through the red marl. As I stepped 
across the plank a swarm of baby fish darting away accidentally 
caught my attention. Each troutling—perhaps an inch in length 
—until frightened by the passing shadow, lay on the red mud at 
the bottom of the brook, and hereabouts the parent fish had doubt- 
less deposited the ova. The fry remain in the small stream until 
they have matured sufficiently to face a rougher life; many that I 
saw had hardly got beyond. that stage of existence when they 
simply derive sustenance from the contents of the egg-sac attached 
for a time to the body of the tiny fish. It is the number of similar 
natural breeding establishments so favourably placed in relation to 
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the river itself that is the main cause of the abundant stock of 
Monnow trout. Grayling, on the other hand, I believe, are hatched 
in the open stream, where a clean pebbly bed is found; they also 
breed later in the season. A fully-developed grayling would not 
venture up into a tiny beck such as I describe, and the contingent 
danger to young trout must therefore be at a later stage, when they 
are fairly able to take care of themselves; and then, I maintain, 
the predaceous characters of the two species of Salmo genus are 
practically identical. 

There are few finer-looking fish than an October grayling in 
prime condition, tinged as it is, when fresh from the water, with a 
delicate blush, that might be the faint reflection from some alpen- 
glow rather than a direct emanation from the fish itself; but how 
quickly the rosy hue fades away! Some of the characteristics of 
the grayling are very striking. The over-lapping of the hexagonal 
scales produces a peculiar optical delusion or series of gray lines, 
from which the fish is said to derive its name. The triangular 
pupil of the eye is also very remarkable, and the irregular bars of 
red and black on the abnormally large dorsal fin of fully-grown 
specimens are decidedly attractive. The fragrance of the newly- 
captured fish is suggestive of cucumber, and the swim-bladder 
assumes large proportions most suitable for rising or sinking 
rapidly in the deep pools to which the grayling is so partial. If it 
be true that the monks of old introduced grayling into a few 
English streams, then surely the grateful remembrances of all 
anglers are due to those Cistercians or Benedictines who now, we are 
told, wander for their sins in purgatory. It is not, however, so 
easy to understand how the transmission of the species was accom- 
plished from France to England in days when the science of pisci- 
culture, as far as artificial breeding is concerned, was altogether 
unknown. To-day it would be a simple matter to transport the 
ova, or possibly the very young fish, but in earlier centuries to 
bring even a few grayling across the Channel in a state of vitality 
would have been a remarkable achievement. We do not know for 
an absolute certainty that it is not indigenous in some of our 
rivers. 

Amongst the earliest flies to effect the change from the sub- 
pupal form to the perfect imago on the Monnow is that species of 
Ephemeride known to fishermen as the “‘ blue dun,” which rises in 
dense quantities in March. Indeed, so prolific is the production of 
this fly on the neighbouring Usk, that all the best spring trout- 
fishing is said to be in that month; after the advent of the blue duns 
the fish are satiated, and will not rise to fresh allurements. On 
the Monnow this axiom hardly holds good ; the flies rise later and 
in less profusion. In April, for example, there were March browns, 
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blue duns, and iron blues upon the water, but sparingly distributed. 
In spite of bitter north winds, the average fisherman was landing 
six or seven brace of clean trout a day in his creel. But there is 
one eagle-eyed angler, a parson, well-known in these parts, who 
can always secure fish when others fail. Regardless of overhang- 
ing boughs, he can throw his fly to a nicety, whether crawling on 
his stomach or casting in the teeth of the wind; it is all the same 
to him, and I firmly believe he could cover a rising trout if he were 
standing on his head. Those familiar with the Monnow will recog- 
nize the portrait I have ventured to sketch. Fortunate it is that 
all fishermen are not so extraordinarily skilful ; otherwise, with 
20,000 trout-anglers roving through the country—as the number 
of licenses issued proves now to exist—fly-fishing in old England 
would soon be a sport of the past ; the supply could not meet the 
demand. For my part, I like to find a fair proportion of bunglers 
diligently flogging the stream. 

I wonder how many people in their wanderings by the river-side 
have observed the deep red-coloured fringe to the willow roots 
floating in the stream beneath the shelving bank. Beautiful in 
themselves, and supplying life to the moisture-loving trees above, 
the delicate fibres are a chosen habitat for larve of the Ephemeride, 
working out the greater part of their terrestrial destiny in this tran- 
sition stage. They live, perhaps, for eighteen months before 
attaining to the transient imago state, which endures for a few 
hours at the very longest. The mission of the female is to deposit 
eggs on the water, and then death, violent or otherwise, rapidly 
follows. Among these willows I have often found the larva of the 
May-fly, noting with a pocket lens the row of external trachee 
which the creature possesses in this state as well as breathing 
organs at the bifurcating extremity of the tail. Under the micro- 
scope, many of these larve will be found to hover about incessantly 
in the water-trough, even as the winged insect is restless through- 
out its existence. Look at a crowd of common gnats disporting 
themselves in the air; they are rarely quiescent. It would be an 
interesting point for a Darwinian to solve, whether the hovering 
movement is inherited by the perfect insect from the larval form, 
or vice versd. I feel something like the philosopher of old who 
wanted to ascertain whether the chicken or the egg came first! 
The various insects of another family, the Phryganide, used by 
fly-fishermen, in the larval state glue themselves deftly within a 
case of straw or other handy and light material, to float or crawl 
at will with a protective covering, and to be commonly known under 
the familiar generic name of the caddis. 

For the first time in my life I have succeeded during the present 
spring in discovering the wonderful nest of the water-ousel by the 
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side of the Monnow. A precipitous red cliff, some twelve feet 
high, flanks the river in one particular spot, rising abruptly from 
the water’s edge. Just in the centre of the rock, that is, six feet 
above the stream and six feet from the top ridge, the birds had 
constructed a home with consummate skill. It was inaccessible 
from all sides without a rope from above, for a pool upwards of 
ten feet deep lay immediately at the base of the cliff; I could only 


‘observe quietly with field-glasses from the opposite bank, twenty 


yards away, and there it seemed as if I gazed simply at a rat-hole 
unduly elevated. But presently it dawned upon me that the hole 
was merely superficial, resting on a convenient ledge in the face of 
the rock, and surrounded by an ample circle of splendidly woven 
moss and débris, stained with red clay to the exact tone of the 
sandstone cliff. The hole was not in the rock, but in the centre of 
a mass of artificial material measuring some fifteen inches across. 
There it was, staring one in the face, yet without the assistance of 


glasses ninety-nine out of a hundred persons would have passed it 


by, so complete was the imitation of the rock texture. I waited 
in vain for some time to see any evidence of bird-life within the 
nest, but there was no sign of movement. The parent birds, how- 
ever, had been silently watching from some alders higher up the 
stream. As I moved away they skimmed the waters with the 
sharp cry so distinctive when once identified, and I saw the 
intense white of the breast flash for an instant as they fled. 

A singular feature of the border country is the great number of 


ancient yew-trees scattered about the fields by the river-side, or 


shadowing the village churches. Such an abundance of sombre 
foliage is unusual in most parts of England, yet has a certain 


charm of its own. The gnarled and rugged stems are deceptive in 


the matter of age, the separate upright branches having a tendency 
to grow together in one apparently solid trunk. In the secure 
fastness of a splendid yew overhanging the Monnow, a pair of 
wood-pigeons had placed their slender nest ; they rested in perfect 
safety above the water. A silent pool beneath is a favourite place 
of the bigger trout. Not only have I seen game fish pulled out at 
this spot, but more than one adventurous angler, wading on the 
slippery stones, has found himself for a moment immersed, lying 
flat on his back in the cooling stream. These little contretemps 
will happen to the most experienced fishermen, and the plague of 
it is that even boon companions laugh at a comrade’s misfortunes. 

For pure scenic effects the summer is the most beautiful season 
on the Monnow. Tourists this year in the west might do worse 
than avail themselves of the coach which now starts daily from 
Ross,* driving through the fine gorge of the Wye by Symond’s Yat 


* The service has since, I fear, been interrupted. 
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to Monmouth; thence the route closely follows the Monnow to 
Abergavenny, in all a thirty-five miles drive, through as charming 
scenery as can well be found in England. The journey might be: 
farther extended from Abergavenny up the valley of the Usk to 
Crickhowell and Brecon, where the Wye is once more seen in its 
upper course. With the section between Monmouth and Aberga- 
venny is at present my chief concern, and the route is full of 
interest, from the broad pastures and woodlands of the vale in the 
vicinity of the county town to the more mountainous district 
above Pandy. The valley is ever contracting, until at length the. 
Black Mountain source is approached. Scrambling up the rugged 
mountain sides the pedestrian finds himself in an absolutely wild 
ravine. One or two of the old border castles of Edward I. period 
will be noticed in the valley of the Monnow. At Skenfrith there 
are the ruins of round bastions flanking a quadrangle, the remains 
of a keep and fortified gateway, now ivy-clad in picturesque decay.. 
Unlike Skenfrith, which is close down by the ever-splashing river, 
Grosmont Castle towers above the vale, commanding the country 
on either side for several miles. There are evidences of consider- 
able architectural pretensions, and in the venerable ruins are seen 
the traces of a stronghold which must have been the key to the 
entire valley in the stirring days of border warfare. Who cannot 
picture the raids and incursions of the Celts long after they had 
been driven back from the valley of the Severn to mountain fast- 
nesses behind the Wye and Monnow, there to remain unconquered 
for many ages, a steady source of danger to the more peaceable 
English settlers? Offa’s Dyke, I suppose, protected the border in 
pre-Norman days; and as civilization advanced, and the arts of 
warfare increased, these fortresses were constructed to guard 
the western country from attack; indeed, the whole of Wales was 
ultimately subdued by their agency. 

Near to Grosmont is the finest grayling-fishing on the Monnow, 
for the fortunate ones who can obtain the necessary leave. On 
the opposite side of the river stands Garway, the most prominent 
eminence in the locality, from the summit of which is obtained an 
extensive view of the surrounding country. 

Skenfrith I know best in September and October. If the 
weather is crisp and bright the country is simply exquisite in the 
full glory of autumn garb; if, on the other hand, cold rains and 
mists envelop everything, it is best to draw the veil—as the fog 
does in very deed. From a pool within a couple of miles above 
the bridge I have the record of the biggest trout authenticated 
from the waters of the Monnow, a leviathan turning the scale at 
4 lbs.; not such a big fish for the southern chalk streams maybe, 
but almost unheard of in the Welsh streams. It was taken about 
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five years ago by an angler with whom I am acquainted, and the 
weight is here slightly understated, because the odd fractions have 
escaped the memory. With this single exception I have never 
seen a trout beyond a 2 Ib. fish taken from the Monnow. Almost 
at the same spot I have mentioned, there is a wonderful bank, 
gently sloping backwards from the stream. The foreground is a 
confusion of luxuriant brambles and tall, golden bracken at this 
time of year. Above, there is a miniature forest of the rare 
elecampane (Inula elecampane), with broad green leaves and 
bright yellow florets, like so many sunflowers, growing five feet 
high. Immediately by the water-side the equally rare soap-wort 
(Saponaria officinalis) fringes the bank, with terminal clusters of 
white, phlox-like flowers, which are sometimes dashed with purple 
outside the petals. I am acquainted with no other station in 
England for the two plants together in such abundance. The 
spindle-trees with coral berries, and the splendid clusters of 
guelder-rose are thriving by the water-side in equal profusion. 
Connected with this latter tree or shrub there is a question to 
which nursery gardeners can never satisfactorily respond. This 
handsome wild plant, the guelder-rose (Viburnum opulus), is highly 
ornamental, especially when fruiting in autumn-time; the leaves 
also are singularly shapely, and the berries invaluable in de- 
coration. When, however, I go to a florist for the article, giving 
the Latin and English name, I am supplied with an altogether 
different shrub, common enough in gardens, and handsome in early 
summer ; it is known as the “ snow-ball,” or garden guelder-rose. 
Unfortunately the florets are always barren, and the trees, therefore, 
bear no fruit. I presume it is a so-called improvement evolved by 
gardeners from the wild, and infinitely preferable, guelder-rose. I 
want to see these splendid berries ornamenting our shrubberies in 
the fall of the year, and yet I find it impossible to obtain the trees 
in the customary manner. The more I attempt to explain the 
matter to nurserymen, the less they appear to understand; their 
ideas remain concentrated on the ‘‘ snow-ball ” alone. 

In conversation with the agricultural labourers and inhabitants 
of the adjacent country, I have been greatly struck with the varied 
feelings displayed towards the angling fraternity. One whose 
proud boast it was to have been successively poacher and keeper, 
before starting business at an inn, fairly well expressed the con- 
census of local opinion on the enforced preservation of trout in 
the Monnow. For his own part, he was perfectly satisfied with 
the existing state of affairs, viz. angling clubs renting the waters 
and maintaining their acquired rights by means of subscriptions, 
keepers, and the prosecution of the many poachers, who, when 
caught, are heavily fined by the magistrates. As an inn pro- 
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prietor it paid him to favour the class who brought custom to 
his establishment by staying frequently in the house. But there 
was another side to the picture. In days gone by, the local 
gentry fished the Monnow, and the farmers kept reaches of the 
river in their own hands. One helped the other in the moderate 
protection of the trout. Gentlemen gave the cottagers presents of 
fish, and all were consequently pleased to see the water in good 
condition. A great change in feeling has taken place in recent 
days. The best fishing is now in the hands of strangers from a 
distance ; the fish, when caught, is invariably sent away, and the 
village folk take little interest in the matter. The keeper is some- 
what of an unpopular character, and poachers would be rather 
screened than otherwise. The Game Laws have been from time 
immemorial a thorn in the side of a great part of the population ; 
and it must be confessed that, looking at the question in a broad 
spirit, some sympathy is due to those hard-working bread-winners 
who, almost in want, have good food within reach in the rivers, which 
they are forbidden by law—under pain of severe penalties—to 
touch. Ido not for a moment wish to justify poaching ; but, on 
the other hand, I realise the temptations of those who offend 


and who occasionally meet with extreme penalties at the hands of 
the law. 


C. ParkInson. 
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To those who believe that the continued existence of the National 
Church of England is a great blessing, not merely to her actual 
members, but to the community at large, anything that affects the 
status of her clergy or their official resources must be a matter of 
deep interest ; and if any idea should arise that these resources 
are unfairly levied, or are an unjust burden on any class, the 
odium attaching to such a position must inevitably tend to damage 
the influence of the Church for good, however irresponsible each in- 
dividual may be himself for the state of things. It is for the 
interest, then, not merely of the comparatively small body of tithe- 
owners, whether lay or clerical, but also of the whole Church, that 
the article put forth as the case for the tithe-payer by Mr. Far- 
quharson, M.P. for West Dorset, in the National Review for June 
last, should not remain unanswered ; an article the more dangerous 
because it is able and plausible, and while it sets forth with great 
force a case for the tithe-payer, it leaves out every point that tells 
in favour of the tithe-owner. And though it contains contradic- 
tions and miscalculations of Mr. Farquharsori’s own figures, it 
requires careful study to detect these; indeed, it is only possible to 
gather from the general context which of Mr. Farquharson’s 
opposing statements are to be taken as expressing his ideas. The 
leading points of his article, however, seem to be these :—(a) 
That whereas under the old system of receiving tithe in kind, tithe 
was no burden on agriculture; (b) in 1836 a change was effected 
by which in every way the tithe-owners profited, (c) especially in 
excessive sums added for the payment of rates, (d) but this com- 
promise the tithe-owners are now pressing the Government to re- 
open, (e) and “if re-opened it should be re-opened in the interests 
of both parties to the bargain.” 

These five points seem to cover his whole article, and require to 
be considered in the order in which they come. 

1. First, then, Mr. Farquharson writes of the old system, 
p- 547: “ Under no circumstances could it be said with truth that 
the tithe was a burden on agriculture, or that it hindered the 
proper cultivation of the land. It is, on the contrary, conceivable 
that it was a direct stimulant to the most productive husbandry.” 
Will this statement bear examination? Was it not the case that 
when the tithe-payer under the old system had increased the 
cost of production by labour, better drainage, more costly manur- 
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ing, and by that extra outlay of his capital had produced a crop 
greatly in excess of that which the land had borne before, he did 
feel it a burden on agriculture and a discouragement of good 
husbandry when the tithe-owner stepped in and carried off a tenth 
part of his increased produce? Was it not the case under the old 
system that the more the tithe-payer got out of the ground, or 
the more he increased the value of his stock by his skill or ex- 
penditure, the heavier was the tithe he had to pay? In truth, 
there is no need to go beyond Mr. Farquharson’s own article for 
proof of the burden that was felt, and the irritation that sprang 
up under the old system ; as, farther on (p. 553), Mr. Farquharson 
writes: ‘It is even probable that had it not been for the arrange- 
ment made at that time (viz. the Commutation Act), the tithe 
would have been altogether swept away in a storm of popular 
indignation’’; and again (p. 553): ‘High farming has un- 
doubtedly increased the amount produced from the land, but it 
has not been able to increase the profits, and had there been no 
Commutation Act, and had the tithe-owner in 1878, or in many of 
the preceding years, ventured to claim as their own one-tenth of 
the gross products of agriculture, not all the law-abiding instincts 
of the tenant-farmer could have spared the country scenes of 
violence, and perhaps of bloodshed.” (Whether high farming can 
truly be said to have undoubted}; increased the amount produced 
from the land without increasing the profits is open to question, 
but does not affect the point at issue.) 

2. Mr. Farquharson’s next contention is (p. 553): ‘“‘In every 
way the tithe-owners have profited by the bargain of 1836.” If 
this referred only to the gain of peace and the doing away of the 
ill-will caused by the old system, every true friend of the Church 
would heartily assent, but the context implies that this gain was 
in a money point of view, and to the loss of the tithe-payer. Is 
Mr. Farquharson aware that in the many cases where private 
arrangement had anticipated Government action, and the tithes 
had been farmed in any parish, the Tithe Commissioners, subject 
to appeal, took the average of such arrangement for the seven 
years previous to the Christmas of 1836 as the basis of their 
award, and that in many other cases the compromise was come to 
by private arrangement between the tithe-owner and the tithe- 
payers in a parish, a provision of the Act allowing nearly three 
years for such agreement to be made? Is it conceivable that in 
these cases the tithe-owner was so keen and business-like, and the 
tithe-payers so much the opposite, that the bargain could be said 
with truth to be all on one side? But there were other cases not 
resting on the basis of private agreement, where the Commissioners 
settled themselves the amount of rent-charge to be paid. Did the 
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tithe-owner in every way profit by the bargain and the tithe- 
payer lose in these awards? Perhaps no man in England has 
studied this whole question more deeply, or has brought to bear 
on the subject a mind more calm and ‘judicial than Lord Sel- 
borne: what is his judgment on this point? Speaking on May 
14th, at the annual meeting of the Church Defence Institution, he 
says: ‘ With regard to the actual terms of commutation. The 
actual commutation gave very large benefits to the land-owners, 
and made a very considerable deduction from the previous rights of 
the clergy. In the first place, 25 per cent. of the gross value of the 
tithe was struck off for the cost of collection. Experience justified 
that calculation, so that that was not a loss to the Church or to 
the tithe-owner, but it was a great gain to the land-owner, because 
the land-owner and the occupier having their barns and all the 
plant and machinery of cultivation ready, it did not cost them 
25 per cent. or near that ; and the best authorities have reckoned 
that of that 25 per cent., from 10 to 15 was clear gain to the land- 
owner. Beyond that, the commutation taking place on the average 
of seven years past, and the clergy having been in the habit of 
taking much less than their absolute right, 15 per cent. more was 
struck off, so that on the whole there was a deduction of 40 per 
cent. in that process of commutation. The greater part, that is 
the 15 and the 10=25 per cent. at least went actually to the 
benefit of the land-owner ; and, in addition to that, all the subse- 
quent increments upon the whole amount from increased produce 
and increased profit went to the land.” Further on in the same 
speech Lord Selborne quotes Sir James Caird, a Tithe Commis- 
sioner and Land Commissioner, and a great authority on all land 
questions. ‘‘ In 1836 the money value of the tithes, as compared 
with the land rental, was as four millions sterling to thirty-three. 
In 1876 the tithe was still four millions, but the land rental had 
risen to fifty millions. If the old. principle of participation had 
continued, the annual income of the’ Church would have been two 
millions greater than it now is.” In answer Mr. Farquharson 
brings forward a statement made on Sir J. Caird’s behalf, on June 
20th, to the effect that the times have altered so greatly that this 
calculation is now useless; but even this new statement of Sir J. 
Caird’s gives present’ rental at thirty-eight millions, so that in 
1890 rent is 17 per cent. above, tithe 22 per cent. below the 
standard of 1836. And it must be distinctly kept in mind that the 
four millions, the standard of 1836, was the rent-charge arrived at 
after deducting the 40 per cent. ; 

Mr. Farquharson further asserts that the tithe averages have 
been so much in favour of the tithe-owner that, “if interest is 
added for the years when the par value was exceeded, for every 
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£100 the tithe-owner has received £213” (p. 553). How Mr. Far- 
quharson arrives at this result it is impossible to say, as just before 
he had given £102 for every £100 as the average for the fifty-four 
years past. In reality it is rather less than this, being very little 
over £101 for every £100, and as the present price of corn makes 
it certain that the tithe must still fall, in two years more the 
average for the fifty-six years will be at £100, i.c. at par. But, 
taking Mr. Farquharson’s figures as they stand at £102, as neither 
Mr. Farquharson himself nor his authority, Mr. Shea, attempts to 
explain how £102 will bring out £213, his calculation may be 
passed by as having no practical bearing on the subject, and a 
mere assertion wanting such proof or possibility of examination as 
the figures worked out in detail would give. If it proves as base- 
less as Mr. Farquharson’s “‘ monstrous additions for rates” (p. 558), 
it has no foundation at all. Tithe this year is nearly 22 per cent. 
below par, and taking the 40 per cent. deducted, according to Lord 
Selborne’s calculation, it is more than 50 per cent. below the 
actual tithe in produce in the years preceding the Commutation 
Act of 1836, or in other words it is less than half. Many persons 
believe that it will never rise to par again, and at best be very 
little over the figures at which it now stands, £78 1s. 3$d. (McCabe’s 
Tithe Tables). The tithe-owner does not complain of this, nor 
does he wish to rest his case on a single year. He feels that if 
tithe is below par now it has been above in other years; but when 
Mr. Farquharson asserts that “‘ In every way the tithe-owner has 
profited by the bargain of 1836,” it is necessary to show from 
independent sources how the case stands, and how large a gain fell 
to the share of the tithe-payer in that compromise. 

3. But the third point, which is really the main one of Mr. 
Farquharson’s article, is thus stated (p. 550): ‘“‘In considering 
their awards it was the duty of the Tithe Commissioners to esti- 
mate as nearly as possible the average value of the tithes for the 
preceding seven years, and to add a sufficient sum to enable the 
tithe-owner to pay the rates in future, and to make such future 
addition or remission as they might think proper.” Starting from 
this basis he goes on to show that in 1836 the rates were exceed- 
ingly high, in some parishes reaching the enormous amount of 
15s. or 16s. in the £, that these amounts added for rates were 
therefore in proportion, and as rates now have fallen often to 2s. 
or 3s. in the £, these ‘‘ monstrous amounts” for rates added (as 
he argues) to the tithe in 1836 are inflicting ‘‘ cruel wrongs ” on 
the present tithe-payers, from which they ought at once to be 
relieved. Of these ‘‘amounts added for rates” he gives eight 
instances (p. 550), one will suffice for illustration of his theory :— 

Chiddingstone, Kent.—Amount of tithe or composition, £555 ; 
amount added for rates, £325; rate in pound last year, 3s. 2d. ; 
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amount of rate at tithe at par, £87; amount overpaid by the 
tithe-payer, £238. 

His argument is that the tithe of Chiddingstone on seven years’ 
average was £555; that £325 was added by the Commissioners to 
enable the tithe-owner to pay the enormous rates then in existence ; 
but that inasmuch as the rate last year was only £87, the tithe- 
payers have been defrauded of £238 in the last year, a process 
which he argues has been going on for years during which the 
rates have been falling until the sum total that has been extracted 
from the pocket of the tithe-payer is something enormous, inflicting 
“cruel wrongs.” As his examples in illustration of his theory are 
taken direct from “‘the reports presented from time to time to 
Parliament,” and as he most thoroughly believes in it himself, 
and has put it forth with considerable ability and a great show 
of authority, those who had never studied the subject might 
well be led to believe in these “ cruel wrongs,” for wrongs they 
would be if his statements were correct.. Indeed, so strongly does 
he write on the subject that on p. 554 the following passage 
occurs: ‘“‘ Sometimes when a protest has been made against such 
undeserved treatment of the tithe-payer, it is said that he is en- 
deavouring to escape the payment of his just debts, a charge of 
dishonesty that comes strangely from those who, doubtless in all 
innocence, have for upwards of half a century applied to their own 
uses a considerable sum of money granted to them for another and 
specific purpose.” 

Such statements must be met, for, as Mr. Farquharson writes 
on the same page (554) : ‘‘ Nothing would so endanger the Church 
property as the suspicion that it was obtained by oppressive courses ; 
and the sense of injustice among tithe-payers would add a 
dangerous zest to the attacks which. will assuredly be made upon 
the Establishment in the near future,” 

Passing over the fact that Mr. Farquharson assumes that these 
amounts added for rates were universal, whereas nearly half the 
parishes in England are outside their scope, or it may be many 
more that half, and passing by also the fact that Mr. Far- 
quharson’s calculations are wrong, the present rate amount of 
Chiddingstone, for instance, being at par more nearly £130 than 
£87, it can be shown without a possibility of doubt that his whole 
theory is based on a fallacy, and that no such cruel wrong as he 
imagines has in the past been inflicted on the tithe-payer, or is 
being inflicted at the present time. 

There is only one section in the Act of 1836 that gives any such 
powers as Mr. Farquharson supposes to the Commissioners, it runs 
thus (last clause of section 37) :— 


Provided always that in estimating the value of the said tithes the Commissioner or 
Assistant Commissioner shall estimate the same without making any deduction there- 
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from on account of any Parliamentary, parochial, county, or other rates, charges, 
and assessments, to which the said tithes are liable, and wherever the said ttthes shall 
have been demised or compounded for on the principle of the rent or composition being 
paid free from all such rates, charges, and assessments, or any part thereof, the said Com- 
missioner, or Assistant Commissioner, shall have regard to that circumstance, and shall 
make such addition on account thereof as shall be an equivalent. 


The Commissioners would not dare to go outside their powers, 
and it may be asserted as a matter of certainty that the cases that 
came under section 37 were the only cases where amounts for 
rates were added. Whether they were few or many in number 
will not affect the argument. What, then, was the nature of these 
special cases ? The Commissioners arrived at their awards in three 
different ways. 

(a) Where tithe-owners and tithe-payers could not come to a 
mutual agreement the Commissioners went into the whole ques- 
tion, and decided themselyes what was fair. These compulsory 
awards seemed to have taken place in some 5,400 parishes, or 
nearly half of the whole number. 

(b) Where the tithe-owner and the tithe-payers were likely to 
come to a mutual agreement, and fix among themselves the amount 
of future rent-charge which seemed fair to both, over two years 
were granted, within which time the agreement must be made. 

(c) Where the tithe-owner and the tithe-payers had already for 
years past come to an agreement, and the tithe-owner had received 
a money payment in lieu of tithe produce in kind, the Commis- 
sioners took the average of the seven years preceding the Christmas 
of 1836 as their award, taking precautions in this case, as in case 
b and the sub-section of ¢ to be alluded to immediately, to provide 
against any unfair collusion between the contracting parties. 

Lastly, what is mentioned above as a sub-section of c. Where 
the tithe-owner had received a money payment in lieu of tithe 
produce on the principle of such money payment being made free 
from all rates, or, in other words, that the rates should be paid by 
the land-owners or occupiers. 

It is these last cases and these alone that come under sect. 37 
of the Act, or in which so-called ‘amounts for rates” were added. 
These cases are on similar lines with the common custom by which 
now-a-days a house is often let for a smaller sum than the house 
is worth, on the condition that the tenant pays the rates. If, for 
instance, a landlord lets his house worth £20 a year for £10 nett 
rent and the rates, which at the time of letting are 10s. in the £, 
and amount to another £10, and if an Act of Parliament were 
passed which compelled the landlord to pay the rates himself direct 
in the future, a public valuer would at once say this house is worth 
on the tenant’s own estimate £10 rent plus £10 rates, and would 
fix the worth of the house at £20. The tenant would have no 
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reason to complain ; he would still be paying only the full worth 
of the house as he was before, but he would be paying the £20 
direct to the landlord instead of paying £10 to him and £10 to the 
rate collector. If, after a series of years, the rates had gradually 
sunk to 2s. in the £, the tenant if still paying £20 would be paying 
no more than the real worth of the house, though the landlord would 
have benefited greatly. Mr. Farquharson’s argument would 
reduce the landlord’s property in this case by £8 a year, requiring 
the tenant now to pay only £12 for a house worth £20, on the 
ground that the house had once in years gone by, when the rates 
were very high, been let for £10 nett rent plus the rates, and now 
the rates were only £2 a year. 

Take Mr. Farquharson’s own example. It is plain that the 
duty of the Commissioners was to fix a money value for the tithe 
in kind in the year 1836, or rather its value, on an average for the 
seven preceding years. 

In the parish of Chiddingstone they ‘found in existence one of 
those cases to which sect. 87 of the Act referred, viz. that the 
tithe-owner had already compounded his tithe in kind for a sum of 
money paid nett to himself on condition that the land-owners paid 
his rates, or, in the words of the Act, he had ‘‘ compounded on 
the principle of” his ‘‘ rent being paid free from all rates, charges, 
or assessments.” At that time, as Mr. Farquharson clearly points 
out, the rates were enormous; in this parish apparently many shil- 
lings in the £ ; but the Commissioners found that the tithe produce 
in kind was sufficiently valuable to enable the tithe-payers, at 
their own estimate, to hand over on the average of seven years £555 
nett rent to the tithe-owner, and to pay in addition, not out of 
their own pockets, but still out of the value of the tithe produce, 
the enormous rate of £325. The Commissioners took, therefore, 
the seven years’ average of the nett money payment to the tithe- 
owner, and the average of what was also being paid out of the 
tithe in kind for rates, and finding that the one equalled £555 and 
the other £325, they added them together and found that the 
tithe-payers themselves estimated the value of the average of the 
tithe in kind in the parish of Chiddingstone as £555 + £325 = 
£880, not £555 alone, as Mr. Farquharson supposes. If in 1836 
the average of the rates for the preceding years had been the £87 
which Mr. Farquharson calculates (though wrongly) to have been 
the amount of the rate for last year, the only result would have 
been that the tithe-owner would have required a larger nett rent to 
have been paid to himself out of his tithe in kind, and in the 
Commissioners’ return Chiddingstone would have been entered— 
Amount of composition, £793; amount added for rates, £87 ; 
instead of as it now appears—Amount of composition, £555 ; 
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amount added for rates, £325. But in both cases the sum total 
would be £880, and justly so, for both rent and rates were paid 
out of the tithe jproduce, and they must be added together to 
arrive at its full value. To reduce the tithe of Chiddingstone now 
to £555 + £87 (Mr. Farquharson’s calculation of the amount of 
rate for last year) would be as grossly unjust as to require the man 
whose house was worth £20 now to accept £12, as in the example 
given above. In fact, Mr. Farquharson’s whole theory is based on 
a fallacy. He seems to think that these ‘‘ enormous amounts,” 
“monstrous additions for rates,’ came out of the land-owners 
pockets over and above what was due to the tithe-owner. In point 
of fact, these so-called monstrous additions for rates are no 
additions to the value of the tithe in kind; they are just as much 
part of its value as the composition amount given in the first 
column of Mr. Farquharson’s table of examples in his article. 
They were simply payments made out of the tithe-owners’ own 
property by the land-owners acting in this respect by the terms of 
their agreement as the tithe-owners’ agent. The tithe-owner has 
gained undoubtedly by the lowness of the rates, but the tithe- 
payer has not lost. He is paying the value of the tithe in kind 
for the average of the seven years preceding the Christmas of 1836, 
and no more. 

The theory, therefore, that the enormous amounts of past rates 
are inflicting ‘‘ cruel wrongs” now on the tithe-payer, rests on no 
real foundation ; if true, its principle ought to be applicable to all 
parishes. In nearly half the parishes the Commissioners arrived 
at the value of the tithe in kind by direct valuation, quite irre- 
spective of rates. Mr. Farquharson shows that in 1836 the rates 
were universally high. Would he propose to deprive the tithe- 
owners of half the parishes in England of part of what was fixed 
as the true value of the tithe in kind in their parishes in 1836, 
because they have to pay a lower rate now than then ? 

4, Having all through his article tried to set before the public what 
he calls the wrongs of the tithe-payer, at the expense of the tithe- 
owner, Mr. Farquharson writes (p. 552): ‘‘ Cruel as their wrongs 
(i.e. those of the tithe-payers) have been, with rare exceptions, 
the tithe-payers of England would have paid away their last penny 
before they would have asked Parliament to re-open the solemn 
compact made with the tithe-owners in 1836. That questionable 
course was reserved for the tithe-owners.” This is strong lan- 
guage; is it the language of truth or of historical accuracy ? 
Mr. Farquharson knows as clearly as anyone that it was the 
action of certain tithe-payers in Wales, who, with insult and 
violence, refused to pay their tithes, that has re-opened the ques- 
tion, as far as it can be said to have been re-opened, for tithe- 
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owners deny most strongly that the question has been re-opened in 
the sense in which Mr. Farquharson writes. Mr. Farquharson 
knows that at the large meeting held in February last in the 
county town of his own county, to urge upon Government the 
expediency of dealing with the tithe question in the present Session 
of Parliament, all the principal men on the platform, and the 
immense majority of those in the body of the hall, were tithe- 
payers, and that the ground on which the resolutions were chiefly 
founded was the need, not merely for the interest of the Church, 
but of the community at large, that lawful compacts should be en- 
forced. Nor ought Mr. Farquharson to forget that for the last three 
or four years one of his own favourite topics, when speaking to his 
constituents at agricultural dinners and other meetings of a like cha- 
racter, has been his theory of the injustice in the mode of taking the 
corn averages and the necessity of stirring up the Government to deal 
with the question. Mr. Farquharson and the tithe-payers in Wales 
who have refused to keep the covenants under which they took 
their farms are those, though not in the same degree, who are 
trying to force Parliament to re-open the solemn compact made 
with the tithe-owners in 1836. No tithe-owner, or anyone on behalf 
of the tithe-owners, has asked of Government or Parliament more 
than this—‘“‘ Enforce your own award ‘solemnly’ made in 1836.” 
The public must judge whether this is, in any fair use of language 
or action, a re-opening on the part of the tithe-owners of the bargain 
of 1836. 

5. Mr. Farquharson’s principal remaining point is this (p. 552) : 
“*Tf the compact of 1836 is to be re-opened, it should be re-opened 
in the interests of both parties to the bargain.” To this tithe- 
owners would most cordially agree, only their ideas of bow this 
should be done would probably differ very widely from Mr. Farqu- 
harson’s. Mr. Farquharson, for instance, presses very much for 
an alteration in the mode of taking the corn averages, and, apart 
from his baseless theory of amounts added for rates, apparently 
would wish any re-opening of the question to stop there. The 
tithe-owner answers denying any wish at all to re-open the compact 
of 1836, but pleading that many titheable products, such as straw, 
hay, milk, butter, eggs, and other produce of various kinds, have 
risen greatly in value since tithes were commuted, and that if the 
compact is to be re-opened, it ought to be along the whole line, and 
the increased value of all these products should be taken into con- 
sideration. This, it is calculated, would raise the present average 
of tithe-rent charge from £78 1s. 34d. to about £97. Yet strangely 
enough, when this point is put before Mr. Farquharson in a local 
paper, his answer is not a denial of, or argument against, the 
justice of the tithe-owner’s plea, but an assertion that it would be 
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impossible, or nearly so, for the tithe-owner to collect any higher 
tithe than at present—an assertion that comes strangely from one 
who has just penned an article in the strongest language demand- 
ing strict justice as between the tithe-payer and tithe-owner. 

If the one remaining point in Mr. Farquharson’s indictment 
against the claims of the tithe-owner, viz. the alleged injustice in 
the mode of taking the corn averages, is passed over, it is not 
because Mr. Farquharson’s theory is allowed to be just, but because 
the data as to tail corn, on which the advocates for and against 
rely, are in themselves very doubtful, differing largely on different 
farms, and resting very much upon conjecture. 

The subject has already been thrashed out on both side, and to 
attempt to argue where the very first premiss is in dispute seems 
useless. 

Such, then, is the case for the tithe-owner against the charge of 
inflicting cruel wrongs on the tithe-payer, as formulated in his 
article by the member for West Dorset. 

But if the lay tithe-owner has a case of absolute justice, the 
clerical tithe-owner has a further claim on the sympathy of the 
community at large, in that the payment which he receives for his 
work is miserably below the scale of payment which educated men 
expect to receive in all other professions. With a population 
that has increased by ‘leaps and bounds,” with new churches 
built to meet their requirements, with nearly 6,000 curates at 
work, whose average stipend has risen from £82 2s. 10d. in 
1843, to £125 in 1890, and to whom £400,000 is yearly paid out 
of the clerical tithe-owners own revenue, and with tithes 22 
per cent. below par, there remains for the 13,000 incumbents an 
average nett income of about £150 a year. And if it is further 
kept in mind that as a rule a University education, costing some 
£800, is required, before a man can take Orders, and that he 
cannot begin his work until he is past three-and-twenty, an age 
at which many men in clerkships and offices have long been sup- 
porting themselves, it will be clearly seen how far he is from being 
the well-paid official that popular opinion so often supposes him to 
be. In fact, if most of the clergy of the Church of England had 
not some private means, half the parishes would be vacant. As it 
is, both episcopal and lay patrons are obliged to look out for men 
of private fortune to fill almost all important posts, and many a 
clergyman of energy, ability, and power of work, has to stand aside 
and see men very much his juniors in age and experience, and in 
no way superior to him in natural gifts, promoted over his head, 
simply because they have money and he has little or none. 


W. GILpEa. 
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‘Tue morbid Radical’s eye is quick to discern the slightest chance 
of disorder ; he longs to foment it; and he sets himself actively 
and resolutely to prosecute that purpose as he may.” This 
axiomatic criticism, which fell from the lips of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, has been much exemplified in the month now closing. 
Encouraged by the success of the agitators who saw an oppor- 
tunity to wreak their common political jealousy by jointly opposing 
the Ministerial attempt to give Local Option effect, the frailer 
members of several public services have been indulging in the 
expensive luxury of a strike. Certain metropolitan policemen 
struck ; certain servants of the Post Office struck; and there was 
insubordination in the Second Battalion of the Grenadier Guards. 
Those were lamentable incidents. They showed that, notwith- 
standing the country’s pride in its civil services and in its soldiery, 
pride which is generous even to extravagance, there is latent among 
the men who should be the most ardent of loyalists a temper 
which is worse than ingratitude. It had naturally been assumed 
that in these days, when the public services provide comfortable 
employment and the assurance of pensions to men many of whom 
might starve if they were dependent upon private enterprise, a 
strike of policemen, or of postmen, or of soldiers, was impos- 
sible ; but that assumption has been rudely disturbed. We have 
been awakened to the fact that the morbid vigilance of Radi- 
calism, the baleful blend of self-seeking and of delight in revo- 
lutionary excitements, exists among the men whom we have 
delighted to honour, even to pamper, as well as among those, such 
as the dockyard labourers, who have been accustomed to apply 
intimidation against our sorrowful inability to improve their lot. 
That is bad. It is very bad; but it is not so bad as one was apt 
to fancy amid the alarms of the sensational hours. We now 
know that, far from representing the police force as a whole, 
the Bow Street and the Southwark constables who struck 
were young men of whom, for the vicious folly of their inex- 
perience, their comrades, the great majority of the force, were 
ashamed. The disaffection among the postmen has brought out 
the fact, which is, more than any abstract teaching, an impressive 
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lesson to all who have a tendency towards lawlessness, that the 
policy of Educating the People has, by making a hundred men 
fit and anxious to take the place of each one man employed 
by the community, rendered demagogue menace absolutely useless 
among the official classes of workmen; and the composure with 
which the country has received the Commander-in-Chief’s judg- 
ment on: the mutinous soldiers indicates that, while they instinc- 
tively idolize the Army, the British people will not stand either 
cajolery or insolence from those, either officers or privates, who 
adventure to demoralize it. The strikes have produced persuasive 
object-lessons in the eternally essential science of law and order. 
The civil peace is stabler for the troubles of the month. Plato 
himself could not have set forth the citizen’s individual re- 
sponsibility to the public, to his family, and to himself, more 
luminously than those which have dawned upon us all in this 
recent period of disorder. 

The individual who seeks to impose upon us, either by dema- 
gogue cajolery or by demagogue menace, has had a lesson in the 
importance of conduct even more dramatic than that which has 
been read to the insurrectionary cliques. Mr. Caine, member 
for Barrow-in-Furness, who remained a supporter of the Union 
when Mr. Gladstone reversed the course of his statesmanship, 
disapproved Mr. Goschen’s essay in Temperance legislation. He 
preferred the delight of persecuting the publican to the quieter 
satisfaction of being a temperate patriot. He was so vain as to 
fancy that Barrow laid more store by his personal predilections 
than it laid by his representative political character. He appealed 
to his constituents, and, in doing so, hinted that, as no good thing 
could dwell in a Government which did not mean to visit upon the 
publican the sins of the alcoholic People, he was becoming a Glad- 
stonian as regards Justice to Ireland, even as he had already become 
one as regards Injustice to the holders of licenses. His appeal was 
in vain. The Gladstonian candidate won; the Conservative candidate 
was second; Mr. Caine was “ at the bottom of the poll.” It may 
seem a little absurd to devote more than a single sentence to this 
incident in recording the history of the month; but it has a sig- 
nificance which has hitherto been overlooked. If the Gladstonian 
Party had been as unprincipled as some of its opponents suppose, 
it would have adopted Mr. Caine as its candidate; but, even at 
the risk of losing the seat, it refused, at the instance of its leader, 
to have anything to do with a man who was willing to change his 
mind about the Union because, in his vanity, he could not 
tolerate a difference between himself and the Ministry upon 
the comparatively trivial question of local option in the drink 
trade. We must have some respect for a Party which takes such 
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a stand. Indeed, we sympathize with it so much that we wish 
Sir William Harcourt would hold his peace in order to give it 
fair play. Having been a serious member of a serious cabinet, 
he makes himself farcical when he writes to prove that Her 
Majesty’s Government resembles “‘a bad helmsman, a bad 
angler, and a bad lover.” The proverbial school-boy would be 
put into a corner with a dunce cap if he ventured such a 
series of mixed and issueless metaphors. We must beware, 
however, lest we are too hard upon “ Historicus.” After all, 
perhaps, it is better to plead the cause of Home Rule by attempt 
at wit than to plead for it with the ingenuousness of the ‘ earnest 
soul.” That person is apt to reveal the skeleton in the cupboard 
too much. He has been doing so though Lord Spencer, who, 
having in 1886 condemned Lord Salisbury’s Government for not 
renewing the Crimes Act of 1882, has now declared that it is quite 
impossible to hold in the cold shades of Opposition the stern and 
unbending opinions against Home Rule which he enforced in the 
days of his Lord-Lieutenancy. Being loth to make “ personal 
eriticisms,”’ we will not discuss this matter with the. bluntness of 
Lord Camperdown’s remarks in the Upper Chamber ; but we allow 
ourselves to observe that the method of getting on in life which the 
Vicar of Bray practised in a parish is not likely to look well in 
Opportunist statesmen. 

The Obstructionists have prevented the Government from 
accomplishing the whole of the Session’s programme. Neither 
the Irish Land Bill nor the Tithes Bill will be passed this year. 
Like every other temporary failure of honest statesmanship, that 
misfortune has its compensations. When the Appeal to the 
People is made, the Welsh farmers who have been clamouring to 
have the direct burden of the parson’s stipend removed from their 
shoulders will know which Party is responsible for the burden being 
upon their shoulders still, and it will be difficult to persuade the 
genuinely oppressed tenant farmers of Ireland that Mr. Balfour 
and his colleagues are the statesmen to be held accountable for the 
delay of ‘‘ remedial legislation.” Moreover, the scandalous tactics 
by which the Opposition have this summer achieved a temporary 
success are bringing about results which will do much to render 
the Obstructionist obsolete. The reform of procedure by which 
a Ministerial Bill may be taken up in a new Session at the 
stage where it was left in the Session which preceded is not to be 
hailed with unmitigated congratulation. There was sound sense 
in the system which gave each Session its allotted tasks. Men’s 
memories are short, and Parliament is apt to forget in January 
the arguments which were used and thought sufficient six months 
before. Then, the thought that time lost this Session will be time 
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saved next is not unlikely to tempt Ministers into neglecting the 
shining hour of the present ; and it would be false economy to save 
three weeks of 1891 by sacrificing six weeks to Obstruction in 1890. 
On the other hand, the “ putting-off ’’ mood into which the new 
rule may tempt honest legislators in charge of Bills will be 
balanced by the apprehensive mood into which it will cast politi- 
cians anxious to frustate the Ministerial measures. Upon the 
whole, however, we approve the Government measure in the Reform 
of Procedure. It is not open to objections so serious as those 
which might be urged in favour of a proposal to endow Ministers 
with the power of closure at present vested in the Speaker, which 
is the only obvious alternative. 


The Anglo-German Agreement, the purport of which has already 
been stated in these pages, was signed at Perlin on the First of 
July. The Opposition have not attacked the treaty, for they 
know that if they did attack it they would recall chapters in 
their own management of Foreign Affairs highly discreditable 
in the only respect in which it is possible to criticize Lord 
Salisbury’s treaty with any plausible argument. Mr. Gladstone, 
however, has argued against procedure by Bill. He maintained 
that that procedure interferes with the treaty-making prerogative 
of the Crown. Weighty arguments could be advanced in favour 
of that view of the case. It is quite true that, as Sir William 
Harcourt contended, the Peers rather approve procedure by Bill, 
because that procedure gives them power to veto treaties of the 
peace-at-any-price kind in favour with anti-Conservative Cabinets. 
We yield the point; but we must call attention to the implication 
that the prospective treaties of the Party which is urging it are 
confessedly such as the patriotic Peers cannot be expected to ratify. 
The Opposition, therefore, are discredited on the very threshold of 
the question. The deeper the subject is gone into the more un- 
tenable their position appears. It has been shown, in behalf of 
the Government, that in 1870 Mr. Gladstone himself indicated that 
if a cession of British territory in Gambia were made to France 
Parliament would be asked to sanction it. That is sufficient to 
dispose of the ex-Liberal leader’s anxiety to preserve the Royal 
Prerogative ; but it is not the only evidence with the same ten- 
dency. Although the Parliamentary champions of the Ministry 
have forgotten the fact, Mr. Gladstone used the Prerogative 
of the Crown in order to carry the Bill for abolishing Pur- 
chase in the Army. He abused it, that is to say, much more 
outrageously than in his own estimate the Ministry are abusing 
it now; for, whilst neither Crown nor Commoner seriously 
challenges the Anglo-German Treaty, there were in all quar- 
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ters of society very grave questionings of the measure which Mr. 
Gladstone passed by force of the Prerogative. We are writing 
in a historical vein; but, as has been proved over and over again, 
judging the vehement policies of Mr. Gladstone at present by the 
policies which he urged with equal vehemence in the past is the 
most frivolous of all possible wastes of energy. Mr. Gladstone is 
sui generis in all affairs. The “‘ plain, reasonable people” who 
did not die with Mr. Matthew Arnold can only look on and 
wonder in silence at the versatility of his unique conscience. Even 
within the present reign the Crown has itself interposed when 
a Minister has ignored its Prerogative unwisely, and we may rest 
assured that the fact of a treaty-making Premier being a Tory 
would not prevent a protest now, if protest were thought desirable. 
Her Majesty’s Opposition are not the best judges as to whether 
such a protest is desirable or not. Recalling Majuba, Penjdeh, 
and Khartoum, the natural man can hardly refrain from suspect- 
ing that their patriotism is weaker than their partizanship. Ob- 
serving the view of the treaty current in the countries concerned 
in it, he might also suspect that, if the partizanship could be 
regarded as a non-existent quantity, the patriot erred by excess of 
zeal ; for, after all, their feeling that the right and the honour of 
England have been pusillanimously bartered away is subject to 
revision according to the view of the affair prevalent in the coun- 
tries concerned in the treaty, which, in Germany, in France, and 
in Portugal, is that, with her usual astuteness, England has by far 
the best of the bargain. Those considerations are set forth more 
as a weighing of the obvious facts of the case than as a permanent 
judgment. They lend sanction to the feeling of most Britons that, 
in the affairs of colonization in Africa, Lord Salisbury has done 
not badly for his countrymen. We can understand the emotions 
of the Radical Member of Parliament who declared that, having 
once passed Heligoland in course of a yachting tour, he felt a pang 
of sorrow when he heard that the island had been ceded to Germany, 
and that ‘ one of the marks of England’s supremacy on the seas was 
gone.” Sentiments of that kind ought always to be respected ; but 
we should deceive ourselves, as Sir Peter Teazle deceived himself, if 
we yielded our judgment unreservedly to their noble sound. If we 
had retained Heligoland, we should have had either to fortify it or 
to leave it as it stood. If we had fortified it, we should have 
practically delivered a challenge to Germany; if we had left it as 
it stands, we should have kept to ourselves the responsibility of 
defending, in case of war, with a squadron which would have been 
of much more use elsewhere, an island of not the slightest real 
value to our Empire. As matters stand, we have maintained in 
Heligoland the traditional reputation of England by the compact 
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that, although itis under German sovereignty, the island is British 
in the characteristic respect that its people are free from the Con- 
tinental obligation of compulsory military service. For the rest, 
it is true that we have formally acquired African dominions which 
Germany had no right to challenge in return for the concession to 
her of tracts which she had noright to claim; but the fact remains 
that, while the British people are born colonists, the Germans 
naturally fail in the attempt to rival our successes, and there is a 
distinct possibility that most of commercial Africa may eventually 
fall into British hands. 

Dissatisfied with the conduct of their Government, which has 
inherited a rotten economic system, and which, like most of its 
predecessors, is personally corrupt, the troops at Buenos Ayres are 
in rebellion. Negotiations towards the formation of a Federal 
Union among the Republics of Central America have brought about 
hostilities between Guatemala and San Salvador; but, as Mexico 
controls Guatemala and the United States controls Mexico, the 
trouble is not likely to go far. Meanwhile, we ourselves have a 
difference with the United States, which has sought to interfere 
with our right to catch seals in the Behring Sea. Lord Salisbury 
proposed arbitration, which was refused ; and now the Government 
at Washington has been informed that our Government intends 
to maintain the rights to which British subjects are there entitled. 
A fresh outbreak of the chronic jealousies between the States in 
the Balkans threatens to revive the ‘“‘ Eastern Question.”” At the 
hour of writing, all these affairs seem serious, but there is not as 
yet sufficient reason for contemplating any of them with alarm. 


30th July. 
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Problems of Greater Britain. 


To tue Eprrors or tHe “ Natrona Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


I venture to think that “‘ H. G. K.” is under the dominion of 


' abstract principles and phrases which have ceased to carry to the mind 


the same conviction as would have been the case five and twenty years 
ago. I ask you to allow me space for a few observations on the 
objections he offers to the suggestions put forward in my review of Sir 
Charles Dilke’s book. 

1. In urging the expediency of an Imperial Customs Tariff for the 
British Empire, I incidentally said that ‘‘ cheapness” ought not to be 
made the main end of national policy. : In reply, ‘“‘H. G. K.” asks me 
whether I am prepared to show that civil.war could have been avoided 
if the Corn Laws had been maintained. My answer is that I am not 
prepared to show anything of the kind, and that I am not called upon 
todoso. “HH. G. K.’s” question involves what logicians call ignoratio 
elenchi ; it has nothing whatever to do with my argument. I said that 
Cobden’s philosophy involved the error of regarding mankind as a 
congeries of individual consumers, without reference to them as mem- 
bers of corporate and rival communities. This is the philosophy 
I called “old-fashioned.” I did not say, and I do not think, that 
political economy can be properly so described. That Cobden’s method 
of reasoning is old-fashioned is sufficiently proved by the social con- 
dition and economical policy of the greatest nations of the world nearly 
fifty years after England set the example of adopting the policy of laisser 
faire. Looking to the facts with which we have to deal, my argument 
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was that, since the time was approaching when we shall have to consider 
the expediency of renewing our commercial treaties with other nations, 
England might do worse, both for the purposes of Imperial revenue and 
Imperial defence, than to make commercial treaties with her own 
Colonies instead of with foreigners. Of course, if it could be proved 
that such a policy would materially raise the price of the necessaries of 
life in this country, there would be a strong argument against its 
adoption. But the contention of those who advocate a policy such as 
is popular both in Canada and South Africa is, that the effect of an 
Imperial Customs Tariff, or of commercial reciprocity between the 
Mother Country and each of her Colonies, would be largely to increase 
production throughout the British Empire, so that there need be no 
apprehension as to the disappearance in England of the ‘‘ cheap loaf.” 

2. In my review of Sir Charles Dilke’s book I developed a suggestion, 
originating with Sir Charles himself, that many difficulties in the way 
of effective Imperial Federation would disappear if the component parts 
of the Empire would consent to strengthen the position of the Crown 
This, says ‘“‘ H. G. K.,” means increasing the power of the King in Council , 
I make no objection whatever to his description of my suggestion. 
What I was, in fact, contemplating, was an extension of the existing 
powers of the Privy Council. But “‘ H. G. K.” goes on to ask me trium- 
phantly whether I am not aware that the Constitutional history of 


England is the history of the reduction of the power of the King in- 


Council, and that I am accordingly trying to make time run backward 
Had I indulged in a vision of another Queen Elizabeth domineering over 
her Council, ‘‘ H. G. K.’s ” question might have put me to some confusion, 
for it must be admitted that since the settlement of the Constitution in 
1688, such a phenomenon is not likely to recur. I may, however, perhaps 
be credited with possessing this elementary stock of historical knowledge, 
even though I express the conviction that were ‘‘ H. G. K.” to converse 
(for example) with an intelligent Canadian, he would not find that the 
latter regarded the idea of the Federation of the Empire through the 
constitutional action of the Crown as by any means an “ anachronism.” 
Again, if he refers to the debate on Australasian Federation on May 7th, 
in the New South Wales House of Assembly, he will find in the first 
resolution moved by the Premier, Sir Henry Parkes, the following 
words :—‘* That in the opinion of this Conference the best interests and 
the present and future prosperity of the Australian Colonies will be 
promoted by an early union under the Crown,” and he will moreover 
observe in the report of the debate the following noteworthy passage :— 
** Adverting to the remark, ‘ We want no Privy Council,’ which seems 
to have fallen from a member of the House a few nights ago, the 
Premier made some pertinent references to affairs in the United States, 
where the President not alone possesses, but frequently exercises, a 
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power of veto which has been exercised by no English monarch since 
Anne. . . . Sir Henry doubted whether the wit of man has so far devised 
any institution superior to the British Privy Council for forwarding the ends 
of justice or curbing the caprice of princes.” * 

But “ H. G. K.” may say, ‘‘ I mean that your suggestion involves an 
anachronism in the sense that all the powers of the State are now in 
substance concentrated in the House of Commons.” Granted. But I 
was discussing a Constitution in Utopia, though not, I trust, an Utopia 
beyond the range of human hope. Let it be supposed that, in spite of 
all disintegrating influences, the integrity of the British Empire is some- 
how maintained till the beginning of the next century; and let it be 
assumed that Australia and South Africa have followed the example of 
Canada, and, pursuing their obvious destiny, have formed themselves 
into two great confederations; is it to be supposed that these three 
powerful members of the British Empire will consider that their views 
of their Imperial interests can be adequately represented in an Assembly 
in which their voices cannot be heard, in which the Legislative power is 
always endeavouring to weaken the Executive, the craving for individual 
notoriety to satisfy itself at the expense of social interests, and the 
Opposition to obstruct whatever measures are introduced by the Govern- 
ment? If, then, these three great Colonial Confederations should come 
to the conclusion that, with such a constitution of the Empire, their 
interests are not sufficiently represented, is it not almost certain that 
they will either assert their complete independence, or insist on some 
revision of the Imperial system ? Should they prefer the latter course, 
would there be anything in the nature of things, or of the British 
Constitution, to prevent the Federated Colonial Governments from 
nominating representatives whom the Sovereign, on the advice of his 
Ministers, might appoint members of his Privy Council? These, with 
the Ministers responsible for some of the chief Home Departments, 
might, with expert advisers (after the manner now proposed for the 
constitution of the General Staff), form an Imperial Committee of the 
Privy Council, and be entrusted (as long as their commission lasted) 
with the administration of affairs recognized as relating to the defence 
of the Empire. The principle of representation would be thus fully 
secured, while the executive efficiency of the Empire would be vastly 
increased. 

To effect such an arrangement no dislocation of our existing Con- 
stitutional machinery would be required. On the other hand, such a 
Council as “‘ H. G. K.” suggests could only be constituted with grave 
difficulty. It would not grow out of the Constitution as it actually exists. 
It would be anomalous in its composition and defective in its powers; 


* Report of the debate in ‘‘ Imperial Federation ” for July. 
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for why should the elected representatives of the Colonies. be associated 
with a Committee of the House of Lords? and how does ‘ H. G. K.” 
jntend that the Council should “ control” the Cabinet? If the Colonies 
are to have a share in the administration of Imperial affairs, they must 
come into the system on a proportionately equal footing with the Mother 
Country ; and this equality can only be maintained on the principle that 
the various self-governing portions of the Empire are united as being the 
subjects of one Crown. 
I remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
W. J. Courtuops. 


Liberal Unionism. 


To tHe Epitors or THE ‘“‘ Nationat Review.” 
4JENTLEMEN, 

The Liberal Unionists have been well considered by the Con- 
servatives, and owe some return. The greatness of the Home Rule 
crisis, the danger of Gladstonian power, the difficulties caused by 
Gladstonian obstruction, and, on the other side, the abilities and self- 
sacrifice of our leaders, have given us a very influential but ill-defined 
and uncertain position that cannot be permanent. Fusion with the 
Conservatives would be premature, but perhaps the time has come to 
prepare for it. Even in these days of apostasy, it would be a trial to 
us to belie our long opposition to the Conservatives by suddenly joining 
them ; yet to that the Gladstonians are driving us. Discussion may do 
good, and, therefore, with your permission, I will state the difficulties 
and motives which I feel. 

The first difficulty is loyalty to our leaders. While they stand apart, 
so must we. Lord Hartington has played so noble a part, and my faith 
in his ability and patriotism is so great, that nothing would induce me 
to desert him as my leader. I do not feel so much faith in Mr. Cham- 
berlain, because I cannot forget a few escapades about ‘‘ransom,” &c., 
in his more hopeful, and, if I may say so, more foolish days ; but there 
is no man whom I admire more for his ability and self-sacrifice, and for 
exposing himself to obloquy in taking his difficult position ; and he is 
one of a band who, in a peculiar manner, represent Birmingham, and 
it is to Birmingham that the Empire owes deepest gratitude for saving 
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it from Parnell and Mr. Gladstone. I never meet a real Birmingham 
Liberal without inclining to take off my hat. 

But personal ties must, in the long run, be ruled by political prin- 
ciples, and, after twenty-five years of active opposition to the Conserva- 
tives, I feel that there is small separation between us. They have 
become Liberal; and the conduct of the House of Commons; of the 
House of Representatives, of the Chamber of Deputies, and of the 
Chambers in Hungary and Greece, and the follies of the Gladstonians 
and Socialists, have destroyed much of my faith in democracy. It is 
pregnant with danger and destruction, and as the test of politics is 
said to be the readiness to fight in the streets, I keep up my rifle- 
shooting. 

I have long opposed the State Church ; but the strong language of 
my Dissenting and Catholic friends reacts to make me acknowledge the 
reform of the Church, and the work which is done by her with so much 
energy and success; and I see that Disestablishment would create a 
social chasm, especially between rich and poor, which I will not further 
help to produce. 

If the’ House of Lords and the Throne were only refuges from a 
degraded House of Commons, they would merit support; but they are 
more. Their services in diplomacy and war, and especially in preserv- 
ing peace, are beyond what a Republic could give. The Throne ought 
to be more active and the House of Lords ought to be reformed. 
May I suggest that the peers should be greatly extended in number 
(some being life peers), and that, to avoid the ills of the present 
elections of representative peers, each peer should vote for six repre- 
sentatives, and any twenty votes should qualify for the House ? 

My chief motive is dread and distrust of one whom my Gladstonian 
friends reproach me with having once honoured and trusted. My ad- 
miration and trust were shaken by the cowardly collapse in the Boer 
war which he had caused. 

So fallen, so lost, the light withdrawn 
Which once he wore ; 


The glory from the grey head gone 
For evermore! 


Reproach him not; the Tempter hath 
A snare for all; 

And pitying tears, not scorn and wrath, 
Befit his fall. 


Let not the land once proud of him 
Reproach him now, 

Or brand with deeper shame that dim 
Dishonoured brow ! 


On the other hand are the splendid services of the Conservative 
statesmen, especially of Lord Salisbury (can a Premier be safely ex- 
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posed to the questions, obstruction, and language of the House of 
Commons ?), Mr. Balfour, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. W. H. Smith. 

These views are, I think, the views of most Liberal Unionists ; and, 
if so, fusion is not far off. 

Now for the work which a Liberal Unionist may do. The chief dis- 
tinction between us and the Conservatives is, that the Conservatives 
are rather slow and sleepy. I have urged several, well able to do it, to 
influence opinion through the local press ; and, as they would not do it, 
I set to work myself. For four years hardly a week has passed without 
my writing letters in our local paper. Leading articles have small 
effect, and when I began, letters were conspicuously absent. Even now 
the editor scatters them about his pages in a way that I do not like, 
but have to submit to. I cut mine down to the utmost brevity, and 
others follow my style; and I have now many co-workers, not one of 
whom I know, and our letters will turn many votes at the next election. 
Those worthy of wider attention I send to be copied by other English 
and Irish papers, so that sometimes one has 50,000 readers, and 
cannot be without effect on some of them. Such efforts ought to be 
general, and to organize them seems a chief want of the party organi- 
zation. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
23rd June 1890. An Averace Liserat Unionist. 


Home Rule and India. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe ‘“‘ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I should be sorry to believe with Mr. Pincott that ‘‘ none but an 
inconsiderate or ill-informed man would attempt to answer didactically ” 
the question asked in my letter in the June number of your Review. 

As long asthe English govern India, and are prepared to fight for 
their hold on it, it seems to me reasonable on the part of an English- 
man to ask in whose interests, when different interests clash, do we 
hold our present position? Nor does the question imply, as I under- 
stand Mr. Pincott to think, an ignorance of the fact ‘‘ that we gained 
possession of India by the help of the Indians. . . . and must continue 
to hold it by the help of the Indians.” 
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I had really-no more intention of pleasing our national vanity by 
writing of our ancestors conquering India, than the historian who 
speaks of the Carthagenian conquest of Spain, or the French conquest 
of Austria in 1809, has of paying an undue compliment to Carthage or 
to France. 

As a fact, the conquest was English work, though our ancestors induced 
natives to assist in it; and however much the English ‘ used the fox’s 
skin to eke out the lion’s,” the lion’s claws and teeth were necessary to 
secure the prey. 

With regard to the present; no one denies that it is the duty and 
interest of England to satisfy the natives, as far as expediency permits. 
The point at issue is, should Englishmen even dream of going farther ? 
For the rest, if it is a ‘‘ swashbuckler fiction ” that we hold India by the 
sword, why is a comparatively large British army locked up there ? 
Until that army is withdrawn, and the natives are left to rule India in 
peace, and defend her against Russia in war, is it not cant to ignore the 
indispensable part played by brute force in maintaining the sovereignty 
of the Empress of India ? 

; I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 


Hersert Hares. 
_ 


To THE Kprtors or tae ‘ Nationa Review.” 

GENTLEMEN, 

Mr. Haines seems to have mistaken the tenor of my remarks. 
He thinks that I reflected on his question; but the very sentence of 
mine which he has quoted proves that my letter was intended to show 
that it would be unwise to answer such a question hastily. Any person 
may innocently enough ask such a question; but it would be only an 
ill-informed man who would attempt to answer it off-hand. I called 
attention to the gist of English history in India as conclusive evidence 
that our position there does not rest, and never did rest, on brute force. 
Yet the opinion of unthinking crowds in England, who speak of “ the 
conquest of India” and the retention of that country ‘“‘ by the sword,” 
is that the English mar¢ghed from district to district, and gradually 
subdued that empire by force of arms. By the phrase “as a fact, 
the conquest was English work, though our ancestors induced natives 
to assist in it,’ Mr. Haines shows that he also has not made himself 
acquainted with the various steps in the progress of English supremacy 
in India. As regards huge portions of territory there never was any 
pretence of ‘ conquest.” Obviously this was the case as regards the 
portions of the peninsula which passed into our hands as payments or 
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securities for debt, as rewards for services rendered, as securities for 
good behaviour, as escheats for ill-behaviour, as trusts in disputed suc- 
cessions, as lapses from failure of issue, as simple unchallenged en- 
croachments, as confiscations, as interventions on behalf of subjects, 
as mere possessions, that is, land which the Government itself could 
not say how it became possessed of. In all such cases military conquest 
had no part in the process, any more than wil! be the case when, in a 
few years, Kashmir finds itself absorbed into British India. The alter- 
nate military and political operations continued, powerfully aided by 
the so-called Residents at independent Courts, until the position of the 
English became unassailable ; and then the intoxication of unrestrained 
power prompted the wholesale annexations of Lord Dalhousie and pro- 
voked the Rebellion of 1857. That rebellion also was controlled and 
subdued by the assistance of Indians; and it should ever be borne in 
mind that, in that day of trial, it was precisely those districts and rulers 
who had been fairly and sympathetically dealt with, which remained 
tranquil and gave us assistance; while those who had been harshly 
treated became the rebels. Colonel Malleson tells us in his History of 
the Mutiny (vol. v. p. 295) :— 

‘‘Tt is, indeed, a very remarkable fact, and one which the rulers of 
India at the present moment would do well to bear in mind, that in the 
several provinces and districts traversed by our troops in 1857-9, the 
behaviour of the people corresponded to the character of our rule.” 

At p. 282 of the same volume, he says :— 

«The real cause of the Mutiny may be expressed in a condensed form 
in two words—bad faith.” 

This is the deliberate opinion of a friendly critic, who was personally 
concerned in the incidents he describes. 

Previously to Lord Dalhousie’s attempt to rule ‘“‘ by the sword,” the 
various absorptions of territory had received the support of the domi- 
nant factors in Indian society for the time being, because it suited the 
interests of that dominant party to acquiesce in, or not to dispute, the 
process. Undoubtedly, in the course of a hundred years of acquisition, 
a good deal of fighting had been done; and that also had been carried 
on with the active assistance of Indians. I trust no word of mine will 
ever be construed into depreciation of the heroic deeds performed in 
India by my countrymen ; but the gallant conduct of our little military 
band there has not dazed my judgment, and caused me to be oblivious 
of the real basis of English Power in India. From the first we have 
had to make and maintain our position by judicious concessions to the 
dominant factors in Indian society, and this undeniable fact is logical 
proof that the sword and conquest theory is a ‘‘ swashbuckler fiction.” 
I could not, by this expression, have meant to imply that Mr. Haines 
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wished to flatter national vanity by speaking of ‘‘the conquest of 
India,” because he did not invent this latter phrase. He simply made 
use of a common expression without special inquiry into its relevancy. 

Mr. Haines reminds me of the ‘ comparatively large British army 
locked up there,” as a proof that we still hold India ‘‘ by the sword.” I 
would ask him to reflect on the position of 60,000 of the bravest troops 
that ever lived, when distributed over a territory as large as the whole 
of Europe (excluding Russia), and then to say whether such a micro- 
scopic sprinkling of soldiers could fairly be spoken of as holding so vast 
an empire “ by the sword.” Such a reflection will induce him to see, 
as I do, that there is an influence far more potent than the sword 
which keeps that country in subjection. That influence is a wide- 
spread belief in British justice; and, notwithstanding the many 
painfully dishonourable acts with which unwise officials have stained the 
English name, there is still a confident belief that Englishmen, as a 
nation, wish to deal honestly with India. 

History teaches us that, if we wish to continue governors of India, 
we must discover who it is that now constitute the dominant factor in 
Indian society. It is by judicious concessions to that factor that we 
may strengthen and perpetuate our hold on the country. The “ effete 
nobles” will be of no use to us; nor will any other toadies, flatterers, 
and time-servers. The men who frankly and kindly point out the 
defects in our administration, and who are pressing upon us the in- 
formation we need in order to carry out our own good intentions, are 
far more useful friends than the self-seeking satellites of authority, who 
fool officialdom to the very top of its bent. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Very sincerely Yours, 
' FREDERIC Pincort. 


France and Heligoland. 


To tHe Eprrors or tae “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


It appears to be a common argument with those persons who 
oppose the cession of Heligoland, that the small island in question must 
be of value to us since it is of value to Germany. May I point out that 
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one item, at all events, of the value of Heligoland to Germany is that, 
in the hands of England, it would serve as a coaling-station for the 
French fleet during the next Franco-German war. 

International law leaves it uncertain how much coal a belligerent 
man-of-war may take in a neutral port, but that the man-of-war can 
claim as a right at least so much coal as will enable it to steam to the 
nearest port of its own country seems certain. 

It is obvious, therefore, that were a French fleet blockading the 
mouths of the Elbe and the Weser, it would, under certain conditions 
of weather, obtain at all events a certain amount of the all-necessary 
coal from Heligoland, to which, for the sake of gain, English merchants 
would send cargoes of the precious mineral. 

But the cession of Heligoland to Germany cuts off this source of coal- 
supply from the enemy whose hostility that country is perpetually 
anticipating ; and, it may be added, will save England from assisting 
unwillingly, but materially, a nation whose success in war would be 
pregnant with danger to ourselves. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Hersert Hares. 


Count Mattei. 


To tHe Eprrors or tue “ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

The answer to Lady Paget’s article on Mattei seems written in 
the style of some of the allopathic doctors who, during the controversy 
in the Times, attacked homeopathy ; but ‘facts are stubborn things,” 
and if Dr. Snow were in Florence, perhaps he might be convinced that 
Mattei’s remedies do good. However, as I live here, I can only (for 
example’s sake) in England refer him to Mr. Albert Scarley, Hillside, 
Kingskerswell, Devon, who can tell him for how many years, after two 
operations for cancer, the life of his aunt was ‘ prolonged many years 
by the wonderful medicine with which you provided her (gratis), and 
eventually the cause of death was not her old malady” (cancer). The 
writer of the article against Mattei not only does not seem to have 
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studied the results of his remedies, but to know very little about 
Mattei himself, who is certainly not ruled by “ motives of sordid gain,” 
for though he is an old man (over eighty years old), yet he takes the 
trouble to answer innumerable letters asking advice, and this for 
nothing. Is it supposed that Mattei ought also to give away for 
nothing his bottles of homeopathic medicine? They could hardly cost 
less than they do now. A tube which contains more than 100 globules, 
or medicine for 100 days, is sold for one france, i.e. ten centimes, or one 
penny for medicine for ten days, if ‘‘ anticanceroso” only is taken ; but 
Mattei’s other remedies, in globules, only cost the same price—one 
franc for a bottle containing 100 globules, one only of which is taken 
per diem, diluted with water. Perhaps the doctors say, Let him tell the 
world—that is, doctors, chemists, &c.—the plants from which he 
derives these remedies, and we may use them, if they succeed; but 
would the united charges of doctors and chemists amount to less ? 

Mattei may wish to identify these discoveries with himself as much 
as possible, and in that case one effect of abuse may be that at his 
death the secret may pass into the hands of the Jesuits, who can 
appreciate it, and, moreover, make capital out of it. 

As for calling Mattei a quack, an American magazine, Lippincott’s 
(vol. xxxii., No. 192, December 1883), in an article on ‘‘ Doctor and 
Count Mattei,” says ‘‘ Count Mattei is not a charlatan.” 

I enclose extracts from that article, and also some few quotations 
from foreign newspapers, which I put together. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Artuur J. DanyELL. 


P.S.—In a widely-circulated American magazine—Lippincott’s, vol. 
xxxii., No. 192, of December 1883—there is an article on ** Doctor and 
Count Mattei,” in which it says (p. 574) :— 


All this long preface is only to add force to the assertion that Count Mattei is not 
a charlatan. ... ’ 

It is some thirty or more years since Count Cesare Mattei, a Bolognese nobleman 
of ancient family, and possessed of large means, devoted himself to medicine, and 
began the elaboration of his peculiar system. His patients were poor people, and, 
in accordance with his invariable custom, were treated gratis. His fame spread 
gradually, until now patients flock to him from all parts of the world. He lives 
usually in a castle near Bologna, where he receives his patients. No consultation fee 
is ever accepted by him... . 

He spent one winter in Rome, where he treated thousands of poor people, and 
among the marvellous cures he performed there, at the Hospital of St. Theresa, where 
it is said that he “ worked miracles,” one is mentioned of a man named Zeppi, who 
came to the consulting-room quite blind, and, having been treated by Count Mattei, 
returned home the same day, reading a book as he went! This wonderful cure—an 
attested cure, be it remembered—made an immense sensation at the time, and was 
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recorded in all the leading homeopathic journals. But the Matteisti, as Count 
Mattei’s enthusiastic disciples are called, make rather light of it. They know, each 
and all of them, so many more glorious achievements of their adored physician’s 
that the small trifle of curing severe amaurosis instantly is as a thing of naught. 


For it should be jremembered that Mattei has different globules for 
other maladies, and it is a pity that many people connect his name with 
the treatment of cancer, the most difficult task, and one that becomes 
all but hopeless when cases in the last stage are brought to him for 
cure; and if he could, he would prevent people from coming as they 
do from far-distant countries, for his fame has spread far and wide, 
literally from ‘‘ China to Peru.” 

6, Via Serragli, Florence. A. J. D. 

11th July 1890. 


Count Mattei. 


To tHe Eprrors or THE “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

The statements about cancer contained in my article on Count 
Mattei, which Dr. Herbert Snow says ‘can only be met by absolute 
and unqualified contradiction,’ are taken from Docteur E. Monius’ 
Hygiéne de la Beauté, p. 59 : “* Un médecin exercé reconnait l’anémie a la 
paleur de cire vieille du visage. Le cancer a la teinte jaune paille,” &c. 
&c.; and, secondly, from Dr. Friedrich von Esmarch’s Ueber die 
Aetiologie und die Diagnose der bisartigen Geschwiilste, ins besondere derjenigen 
der Zunge und der Lippen; Separat Abdruck aus v. Langenbecks Archiv, 
Bd. xxxix., Heft 2, p. 19: ‘‘ Wir erfahren aus der Statistik nichts iber 
die Ursache, welche dem Bésartigwerden der gereizten Stelle zu 
Grunde liegt. Es muss eben noch etwas Anderes hinzukommen, ein 
tieferer Grund fiir die Bésartigkeit,” &c. &c.; and farther on, p. 20 to 
23: ‘Da sich aber fiir die Entstehung solcher Schwiiche in den 
meisten Fallen keine Ursache nachweisen liess, so blieb nichts Anderes 
iibrig, als ein erbliche Praedisposition anzunehmen,” &c. &c. 

As far as M. Pasteur’s and Count Mattei’s respective reputations are 
concerned, I leave the former in the able hands of Dr. Charles Bell 
Taylor, who, in his masterly article in the July number of this Review, 
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** Pasteur’s Prophylactic,” has shown to what these discoveries amount, 
Count Mattei is known all over the world, and his reputation is a far 
greater one than might be expected from the fact that he makes no 
réclame, that for years he distributed his medicines gratis, that his 
consultations are so even now, and that he goes upon the old-fashioned 
plan of curing diseases, instead of the new system of giving them. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours truly, 
Vienna, July 20th. L. Pager. 


Pasteurism. 


To tHe Epirors or THE “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 
In looking over the very interesting number of the Review for 
July, I read with great satisfaction the contribution by Dr. C. B. Taylor 
on “‘ Pasteur’s Prophylactic.” A considerable number of readers will, I 
am sure, be thankful to you for having opened the pages of the Review 
for the discussion of this subject, for the more this subject is discussed 
the better for everyone living—bar one. It will be readily guessed 
who the exception is. Of course I mean M. Pasteur. I see by a letter 
in one of the evening papers that Pasteur’s native place has effaced his 
name from the street which the inhabitants had formerly named in his 
honour, and it is no longer Rue de Pasteur. This is significant. 
Curiously enough in this very same July number of the Review is a 
contribution from Dr. Snow on Count Mattei, in which the learned 
doctor wanders away from the Count to belaud Pasteur. He says :— 
**M. Pasteur’s well-merited success, the honour in which his name is 
universally held, the crowds who have flocked to Paris,” &c. &. I 
should like to ask Dr. Snow whatever he can mean by “ universally.” 
I thought universal meant everything and everybody, whereas opinion 
has been much divided concerning Pasteur’s fad, and he is certainly on 
the decline now, and soon the word wniversal will be used by the 
opposite party, or I am a false prophet. Dr. Snow will no doubt read 
what Dr. Taylor has written, then it is to be hoped he will modify his 
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opinion about the champion innoculator, and certainly he will not 
again use the word “universal” in the same loose sense which he did 
before. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours truly, 
G. Herrine. 


The Liquor Traffic. 


To tHe Eprirors or tHe ‘“ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Permit me to suggest what seems to be a possible and equitable 
solution of the difficulty in dealing with the liquor traffic. We find, as 
the case stands, that the value of a house is doubled or trebled where a 
publican’s licence has been obtained for it. This may be taken as an 
indication that such licences are worth much more than is paid for them. 
The renewal of a licence was refused in London, for example, quite 
recently, the letting value without the licence was £40, or with it £125. 
A Liverpool gin-palace cost £8,000 in construction, but the offer of 
£20,000 was refused after the licence was obtained. The publican’s 
licence fee increases from £4 10s., at a rental value of £10, to £60 if 
above £700. Under these conditions the doubling of the licence fee 
would appear to be an equitable arrangement. This may apply to wine 
and beer and grocers’ licences also. Such increase of fee would pro- 
bably reduce the number of public-houses as much as the proposed com- 
pensation scheme would have done. If any wholesale expropriation of 
publicans was attempted, compensation should be given, but the licence 
fee may be increased on the same principle as the duty upon intoxicating 
liquors, or upon tobacco. It is admitted, even by the publicans, that 
public-houses are much too numerous for the necessities of their cus- 
tomers. Such increase of the licence fee would result in the survival 
of the fittest. The loss from the lessened consumption of liquor might 
thus be made up by the licence fees. Even though all the licences were 
bought out, or the trade were otherwise extinguished, while human 
nature continues unchanged, the old habits and inclinations may bring 
about the repeal of well-meant, but very costly enactments. While very 
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costly and unsatisfactory endeavours are being made in Victoria to buy 
out a proportion of the publicans, we find that in several of the American 
states the majority of the people are now in favour of the repeal of their 
prohibitory laws. Much higher licence fees than those proposed above 
appear to work most satisfactorily, however, in some states of the 
Union. If higher licence fees were imposed in Britain, they would, like 
other taxation, be ultimately paid by the consumers ; and if the higher 
fees were found unsuitable or unjust, the law could be modified. 
I remain, Gentlemen, 
Faithfully yours, 
Cheltenham, CuarLes Winson. 
July 1890. 


P.S.—The doubling of the licence fees would imply the repeal of the 
increased liquor duties lately imposed. 


Rabbit Pest in Australia. 


To tHe Eprrors or THE ‘“ Nationa Review.” 


“GENTLEMEN, 


The loud murmur of disapproval which has gone forth from the 
numerous competitors for the prize offered by the New South Wales 
Government for some ‘ previously unknown method calculated to effec- 
tually exterminate rabbits,” has no doubt been largely emphasized by 
public and private comment in all quarters of the world. As an outsider 
who has taken more than ordinary interest in this grave social crisis 
(for such in reality it has become) I cannot but think that the strange 
wisdom which has characterized the recent action of the Government 
will meet with but ill reward. ‘‘ Do unto others as ye wish they should 
do unto you,” is evidently a creed held with as much respect as merciless 
humanity in the colonies holds towards the little rodent, on whose small 
head vengeance still hangs with threatening portent. Nothing but a 
belief in miraculons device could have expected that any single inven- 
tion, safe and practicable, would be possible to cope successfully with 
the evil in all conditions, and under all circumstances throughout the in- 
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fested colonies. The Commissioners in their Final Report admit as much. 
«Tt may be said generally that no one method of rabbit destruction will 
be found suitable in all localities, nor equally applicable in the same 
locality at all seasons and under all circumstances. Moreover, the 
rabbits, like all other animals subject to attack by uniform methods, 
learn after a time to recognize and avoid the avenues of destruction 
placed in their way.” Among the many hundreds of contributions and 
suggestions submitted by the competitors it is stated that the majority 
evince no practical knowledge of the subject, and that the schemes are 
‘‘ quite impracticable.” On the other hand, a large proportion show 
much intelligence, practical acquaintance with local conditions, and 
ingenuity. Those schemes regarded with most favour include various 
mineral and vegetable poisons, especially phosphorus and strychnine, 
certain methods of fencing, and some natural enemies. The scheme 
submitted by your Leyburn correspondent seems one also that is well 
worth trial, as the ergotized cakes, which might be manufactured in 
large quantities at a minimum cost, would, whilst staying the remarkable 
increase of the rabbits, do the least possible harm. With poisons this 
is otherwise. The sickening sight of thousands of these animals dying 
and rotting in all places, if I may so express it, in their own vomit, is 
not calculated to inspire one with humane feelings, or with a taste for 
the herbs and winged game that abound in the stricken regions. Trap- 
ping and fencing for commercial objects will now presumably have to be 
abandoned, for the large use that is being made of poison, both in water 
and in dry food, is quite antagonistic to the utilization of rabbit as an 
article of food for home use or export. What, then, will have to be 
done to remove this plague from the land—the rabbits having increased 
with such rapidity that they actually swarm in myriads and have devas- 
tated whole areas—is a problem that may well engage the genius of any 
age or country. The Colonial authorities rightly regard it as “‘ a very 
serious curse to the country,” and one which they, in common with 
everyone else, would think their offer of £25,000 well earned by anyone 
able to devise a non-injurious scheme, “calculated to effectually exter- 
minate rabbits.” Only another Pied Piper of Hamelin might be expected 
to perform this miracle ; and as no such fated personage has yet appeared, 


or likely to do so, I fear they will have to fall back upon ordinary 
methods. 


What these methods are have already been propounded, and it is only 
by varying them to meet local cases, and by combination and determined 
effort, that the Australians can hope to reduce the evil within manage- 
able bounds. Is not this, then, the solution, or the best attempt ata 
solution, of the difficulty for which the New South Wales Government 
has offered so large a reward? Already hundreds of thousands of 
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pounds have been expended by the colonists in vain efforts to diminish 
the pest, and the reward which is now withheld for the many able and 
valuable suggestions, would, if divided among those competitors whose 
schemes are most feasible, in all likelihood stimulate further effort and 
inquiry with beneficial results. As it is, the evasion of the Government 
offers no such encouragement. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
j Yours obediently, 
West Bowling, Bradford. H. Speieur. 
July 21st, 1890. 
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